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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Correspondance entre Le Comte de Mirabeau et Le 
Comte De La Marck, pendant les années 1789, 
1790 et 1791. Recueillie, mise en ordre, et 
publiée, par M. Ap. De Bacourt, Ancien Am- 
bassadeur de France prés la Cour de Sardaigne. 


Tue Revolution in France of 1848 has revived 
vur interest in the causes and consequences of the 
greater Revolution of 1789, and in the conduct and 
character of the persons who took prominent parts 
in the transactions of that most eventful period of 
modern history. 

There are undoubtedly great differences in the 
Revolutions of 1789 and 1848, but they are by no 
means destitute of resemblance. The chief point 
of similitude is, that at both periods the political 
and social organization of France was broken up 
into its component elements ; in the Revolution of 
1789, perhaps with inevitable precipitancy, in that 
of 1848, in a spirit of unnecessary change, and 
with reckless conceit. On both occasions the mo- 
narchical form of government was overthrown, after 
a desperate struggle in 1789, and without resistance 
in 1848. In truth, the old and corrupt monarchy 
which fell with Louis XVI. had more blood in its 
veins, and died harder, than the recently embodied 
royalty of Louis Philippe. The foundations of 
the former had been deeply laid in the traditions 
and habits, if not in the affections, of the people ; 
while the latter had but a slight hold on the surface, 
and yielded to the first puff of the revolutionary 
tempest. 

So many political problems had been solved be- 
tween 1789 and 1848, and so many results had 
been obtained favorable to the best interests of 
society, and to the rights of the people, that, at the 
latter period, there was little more to do in the way 
of organic improvement, than to extend the electoral 
franchise, so as to make the elected body a real 
representation of the French people. A reform of 
Parliament was required, and not a change in the 
form of the government itself. Louis Philippe, by 
obstinately resisting the first, was the principal 
agent in bringing about the latter. It cannot be 
said that he was ill-advised, for, though his minis- 
ters agreed with him, he was his own counsellor ; 
he had not, like Louis XVI., a family to influence 
him, or courtiers to mislead him; he himself was 
convinced thatthe French people possessed as much 
liberty and political power as could be safely en- 
trusted to them, and he would not even entertain 
the question of further extension. In this respect 
Louis XVI. appears to comparative advantage : he 
felt that great administrative changes were required, 
and he was ready salvé regia dignitate, to make 
them. His task, even if he had been honestly and 
respectfully supported by the National Assembly, 
and well counselled by his ministers, would have 
been most difficult; nor was that of the National 
Assembly itself less so. Master spirits were re- 
=— at once on the throne and in the Assembly. 

he reigning Bourbon was altogether unfitted for 
the exigencies of the occasion. A master spirit 
did not appear in the Assembly, but under such 
unfavorable circumstances, and for so short a time, 
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that the benefits to have been derived from the 
commanding influence of a man, uniting in himself 
the opposite qualifications of a tribune of the peo- 
ple, and of a minister of the sovereign, remain the 
objects of mere speculation, and do not belong to 
the records of history.—That man was Mirabeau. 

Miraheau’s youthful immoralities had exceeded 
the license permitted to his age and station, so that 
the first time he appeared in the hall of the States- 
General he was received with murmurs of disap- 
probation. Nor was this surprising ; he stood thers 
a convicted adulterer, and a betrayer of official 
confidence.* He is repcited to have met this re- 
ception with a smile of disdain ; feeling, as he must 
have done, an irresistible conviction, that his sue- 
cess in the career just opened to him would soon 
cause the vices of his private life to be overlooked. 
We may also add a belief that the consciousness of 
the public good, which he felt himself capable of 
achieving, gave him an honorable confidence in his 
power of self-redemption. 

The great question was immediately brought 
under discussion—* Were the Etats Généraux to 
deliberate in one body or separately ?’’ The ‘Tiers 
Etat contended for the first, while the orders of the 
Nobility and of the Clergy claimed the right of 
separate deliberation for each of the three Orders. 
Mirabeau, though a member of the Tiers Etat, was 
far from at once adopting their pretensions ; and he 
applied, through Malonet, who was personally 
acquainted with some of the ministers, for an inter- 
view with Monsieur Necker. That interview took 
place, and we have the authority of Malonet, in his 
Memoirs, for the fact, that Mirabeau, after explain- 
ing his views regarding a constitutional monarchy, 
pressed upon Necker the importance of the govern- 
ment overcoming the resistance of the orders of 
Nobility and Clergy to a union with the Tiers Etat, 
in order to avoid the evils which would inevitably 
follow from its continuance. Necker was cold and 
disdainful, and made no reply to the suggestion. 
Mirabeau left the minister in great irritation, and 
is reported to have said, ‘‘ Je ne reviendrai plus, 
mais il aura de mes nouvelles.’’ Malonet admits 
that from the opening of the Etats Généraux Mira- 
beau evinced a fixed determination to support the 
royal authority, provided it were founded on consti- 
tutional principles ; but from the first, also, he had a 
double character to sustain—he endeavored to be 
at the same time the supporter of order and kingly 
government, as well as the eloquent tribune of the 
people, whose force rested on his personal popu- 
larity, and on that only. 

Mirabeau was a party with Sieyes and others in 
persuading the Tiers Etat to assume the title of 
the National Assembly, and to give to its members 
that of representatives of the French pesple—titles 
which were resumed in the Constitution of 1848. 
The occurrences at the meeting of the National 
Assembly held in the Tennis Court, when the 


* We allude to his adulterous connexion with Madame 
Monnier (Sophia Ruffey), and to the sale by him toa book- 
seller of the manuscript of the “Secret H of the 
Court of Berlin,” which was in fact a publication of his 
official despatches to the Minister for Foreign Afthirs, 
| during his secret mission at Berlin. 
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usual hall of their sittings had been shut up, under 
pretence of repairs, are well known to our readers ; 
and it may be truly said that, with the language of 
Mirabeau to the Marquis dg Brézé, Grand Master 
of the Ceremonies, who had called upon the Three 
Orders to separate, in conformity with the com- 
mands of the king, given at the Royal Seance of 
the 23d June, 1789, the Revolution began, and was 
at once completed. We believe the following to 
be the most correct record of what Mirabeau said 
on that ever memorable occasion :—‘‘ Oui, Mon- 
sieur, nous avons entendu les intentions qu’on a 
suggerées au Roi: et vous qui ne sauriez étre son 
Organe auprés de |’Assemblée Nationale; vous, 
qui n’avez ici ni place, ni voix, ni droit de parler ; 
allez dire & votre Maitre qui nous sommes ici par 
la volonté du peuple, et que nous n’en sortirons que 
par la force des bayonnettes.”* No words can 
convey a more energetic and dignified assertion of 
the independence of the representative body, and 
they at once annihilated the pageants of absolute 
monarchy. 

Here then begins that Constituent Assembly 
which in its origin and functions was in some 
measure the prototype to that of 1848. Although 
the Constitution framed by the Constituent Assem- 
bly in 1791 had little duration, the reputation of 
the Assembly itself, far from diminishing, has 
rather increased with the progress of time. Much 
of the framework of the present organization of 
France was then prepared, and the principles of its 
internal administration were definitely Jaid down. 
We cannot but admire the great capacity and va- 
irious talents displayed by the members of that 
Assembly, brought more prominently forward by 
ithe contrasts of their political opinions. Mirabeau 
‘shane with greater brightness than any other indi- 
videal, but he did not eclipse his distinguished 
colleagues. Barnave, Maury, Cazales, were pow- 
-erful rivals in eloquence, and the political meta- 
iphysician Sieyes scarcely yielded to Mirabeau in 
-Sagacious anticipations and energetic decision at 
critical maments. 

The members of the committee appointed to pre- 
\pare the Project of the Constitution by the Constit- 
uent Assembly were Talleyrand, Sieyes, Monnier, 
‘Ghapelier, Lally Tolendal, Clermont Tonnerre, 
‘Ghampion de Cioé, (Archbishop of Toulouse,) and 
Bergasse. Let our readers compare these names 
‘with those of the.committee that framed the consti- 
tution of 1848; .Cormenin, Marrast, La Mennais, 
Mivien, Tocqueville, Dufaure, Martin, (de Stras- 
‘burg,) Woirhaye, Coquerel, Corbon, Thouret de 
1’Allier, Gustave de Beaumont, Dupin, Vaulabelle, 
Q. Barrot, Pagés de 1’Arriége, Dornés, Considé- 
rant. From these two committees emanated the 
constitutions of 1791 and 1848, and the members 
are respectively responsible for their works. It is 
painful to see the names of men so eminent in the 
present day,.attached to the concoction of that of 
1848, which, before the ink was dry upon the con- 
stitutional act, some of them declared to be contra- 
dictory in its provisions, unsuited to the people, and 
impracticable in execution. 

he papers which form the subject of the present 
article, collected, arranged, and edited by Monsieur 


[* Yes, Sir, we have understood the purposes which 
have been suggested to the king: and you, who would 
.not be able.to.be his organ before the National Assembly ; 
\you, who have here neither a seat, nor vote, nor right to 
pon go tell your master that we sit here by the will of 

¢ People, and that we shall go out only at the point of 
the bayonet.) 





Bacourt with great care and impartiality, are di- 
vided into three parts. The first part, from page 
4 to page 173 of the first volume, consists of notices 
by the Comte de la Marck himself on the principal 
personages of the Court of Louis XVI., and of a 
narrative compiled from other less complete notes 
left by him, giving a detailed account of his inter- 
course with Mirabeau, and explanatory of the cor- 
respondence. To this narrative the editor has 
added some very useful notes of hisown. We are 
inclined to think that readers in general will con- 
sider this the most interesting part of the work. 
The second part contains the correpondence with 
Mirabeau from the 28th of December, 1789, till the 
24th of March, 1791; he died on the 2d of April 
ofthat year. ‘This correspondence occupies a por- 
tion of the first volume, the whole of the second, 
and the first 113 pages of the third volume. In the 
last portion of the third volume the reader will find 
several letters from the Comte de Ja Marck to the 
Comte Mercy d’Argenteau and to other persons, 
together with a few notes drawn up by Monsieur 
Pellenc, Mirabeau’s private secretary, after the 
death of Mirabeau. 

The sketches of character and observations con- 
tained in the original notes of the Comte de }a Marck 
are full of interest; and we regret that our limits 
restrict us to a few extracts, and to an abridgment 
of the narrative. We particularly recommend to 
our readers the Comte de la Marck’s remarks on the 
relations of Marie Antoinette with the Duchesse de 
Polignac, and on the leading persons admitted to her 
intimate society. 

The Comte de Ja Marck, describing Marie An- 
toinette, says :— 


I will endeavor to bring together some notices of 
various circumstances, in which I was personally 
placed in a situation to become acquainted with the 
queen, and to appreciate her character. She had, 
above all, great goodness of heart, and a strong incli- 
nation to oblige those who sought her good offices, and 
too often this kindness of disposition was imposed 
upon. Marie Antoinette did not possess much reach 
of mind, but she readily perceived and comprehended 
what was brought before her. The gayety of her 
character gave her an inclination to jest, which she 
sometimes carried to the length of ridicule. This was 
a fault in a person placed in her station, and those 
around her were apt to encourage her init. I can, 
without hesitation, assert that the queen was not in 
the habit of exerting her influence with the king in 
the choice of his ministers ; the only exception was 
the nomination of the Marquis de Segur to the Minis- 
try of War. I will go even further, and say, that the 
queen, so far from having any taste or desire to 
meddle in public affairs, had a positive repugnance 
for doing so, probably arising from the usual levity 
of the female character. 


The Comte de la Marck supports this assertion 
by citing various instances in which measures were 
adopted without her knowledge in opposition to her 
opinions and wishes. At the same time, the irres- 
olution of the king in the midst of the dangers with 
which they were surrounded, forced the queen for- 
ward, in order to supply the deficiencies of her royal 
husband. 

The Comte de la Marck saw much of La Fayette 
before the latter embarked in the war of American 
Independence, and he describes him as an awkward 
imitator in fashionable life of his brother-in-law, the 
Vicomte de Noailles. This spirit of imitation sug- 
gested to La Fayette the desire to join the American 
insurgents, which the Vicomte de Noailles had al- 
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ready asked permission, to do. Monsieur Bacourt, 
the editor of the correspondence, gives an extract 
from the memoirs of La Fayette, in which the latter 
assigns much higher motives for his joining the 
American cause. ‘There is nothing, however, con- 
tradictory in the two statements. Imitation may 
have first suggested the idea to La Fayette’s mind, 
and, the determination once taken, he may have 
worked himself up into enthusiast. 

Speaking of the Duke of Orleans, (p. 81,) the 
Comte says :— 


Equity and impartiality compel me, in finishing 
this imperfect sketch of the character of the Duke of 
Orleans, not to pass over in silence the good qualities 
which I have observed in him. He was most scrupu- 
lous in performing his promises, and he considered 
himself irrevocably engaged even by a word hastily 
uttered ; he was extremely shy, but this is a fault 
generally connected with goodness of heart. The 
Duke of Orleans never so far overcame this timidity 
as to be able to speak in public. When at one of the 
sittings of the Parliament he had to read a paper 
containing a few remarks in opposition to the com- 
mands just delivered by the king, he stammered and 
was nearly inaudible. On a still more important 
occasion, when he had undertaken to read a short 
address, urging the majority of the noblesse to join 
the Tiers Etat, he fainted, and the windows were 
thrown open to revive him. 


The introduction of the Comte de la Marck to 
Mirabeau was effected at the desire of the comte, 
through Monsieur Senac de Meilhan, ex-Intendant 
of the province of Hainault ; and the occasion was 
a dinner at the house of the Prince de Poix, Gov- 
ernor of Versailles. The party consisted, besides, 
of the Comte and Comtesse de Tessé, Monsieur de 
Thun, and the Vicomte de Noailles, who had all 
expressed a wish to become acquainted with Mira- 
heau. The following are the Comte de la Marck’s 
first impressions of his future intimate friend. 
(P. 81.) 


He was tall, squarely and heavily built ; his head, 
large beyond the usual proportions, was further in- 
creased by a large quantity of hair, curled and pow- 
dered ; he wore a plain coat, with buttons, of enor- 
mous dimensions, of colored stones ; his whole dress 
was an exaggeration of the fashion, and very unlike 
that of the court. His features were disfigured by 
the small-pox ; he had a downward look, but his eyes 
were full of fire. Meaning to be polite, he exagger- 
ated his salutations, and his first words were absurd 
compliments sufficiently vulgar. In short, he had 
neither the manners nor the language of the society 
in which he then happened to be ; and although by his 
birth he was equal in rank to his hosts, it was quite 
evident he was entirely deficient in the ease of man- 
ners that belongs to good society. It was not till 
Monsieur de Meilhan turned the conversation to 
general politics and administration, that everything 
ridiculous and vulgarly affected in Mirabeau’s man- 
ner and conversation disappeared. ll then re- 
marked the abundance and clearness of his ideas, and 
he enchanted his hearers by his brilliant and energetic 
manner of expressing them. 


The Comte de la Marck relates the following 
anecdote in connexion with this dinner :—‘ The 
Prince de Poix, who read but little, and was not at 
all au fait of public affairs, having said, on Monsieur 
Necker’s name being mentioned, ‘Ah ! there, indeed, 
isa man!’ Mirabeau, surprised by this burst of 
eulogy, drew back a few steps, and, bowing with 
great gravity to the prince, replied, ‘ Yes, he is a 
great player at cup and ball.’ ”’ 
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The result of this first meeting was a mutual 
expression of a wish, by the Comte de la Marck 
and Miraheau, to continue the acquaintance. The 
Duke of Orleans, on finding that the Comte de la 
Marck was in habits of intercourse with Mirabeau, 
intimated a desire to become acquainted with him, 
and they met at dinner at the comte’s. Mirabeau 
was not pleased with the duke, who, he remarked, 
did not inspire him with any confidence. 

The Comte de la Marck, being elected a deputy 
of the Noblesse for the Bailliage of Quesnoy, in 
which the estate of Raismes, which he possessed 
in right of his wife, was situated, was present at 
the opening of the Etats Généraux ; and he and 
Mirabeau met in the Assembly three days after the 
union of the three orders. The Comte de la Marck 
had adhered to the measures of the majority of the 
order to which he belonged. Mirabeau went upto 
him; and said, ‘‘ Ne reconnaissez vous plus vos 
anciens amis; vous ne m’avez encore rien dit?’’* 
The comte proposed their dining together, which 
was accepted by Mirabeau. On that occasion Mi- 
rabeau said, ‘‘ You are no doubt dissatisfied with 
me.”? ‘ And with many others,’’ was the reply. 
‘* If that be so, you ought to be discontented with the 
inhabitants of the chateau.—Le vaisseau de l'état 
est battu par la plus violente tempéte, et il n’y aper- 
sonne @ la barre.’*+ These words are remarkable, for 
they contain the formula of all Mirabeau’s subse- 
quent communications with the court and the min- 
isters. -Mirabeau felt even at that early period that 
he was wanted at the helm. We would willingly 
transcribe the whole of this conversation between 
the Comte de la Marck, for in it Mirabeau briefly 
but completely developed his views respecting the 
future government of France. ‘‘ The fate of France,” 
he said, ‘*‘ was decided. The words Liberty and 
Taxes voted by the people, had been uttered through- 
out the kingdom, and there is no issue out of the 
difficulty, but by a constitution, more or less similar 
to that of England ; the day on which the ministers 
of the king will agree to discuss the state of affairs 
with me, they will find me devoted to the royal 
cause, and to that of constitutional monarchy.” 
This sentiment was at the bottom of all his plans 
and opinions until the day of his death. The com 
versation took place at the end of the month of June, 
1789. 

The Comte de la Marck, in his intimate inter- 
course with Mirabeau, became convinced that it 
would not be difficult to secure his parliamentary 
support of the royal cause, as his principles were 
sincerely monarchical. The comte opened him- 
self on the subject to’ Monsieur de Cilé, Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, and keeper of the seals; the latter 
was ready to adopt the count’s views, but declared 
that Monsieur Necker could never consent to any 
such proposition. The violent language too often 
held by Mirabeau in the Assembly, and in the Rev- 
olutionary Societies, drew from the Comte de la 
Marck avery strong remonstrance, which was well 
and patiently received; but Mirabeau said in his 
defence that ‘‘ it was impossible for him to act oth- 
erwise, without risking the loss of his popularity, 
which was his strength.”’ ‘* The armies,”’ said he, 
‘* are in face of each other, negotiation or conflict 
must take place. The government will adopt 
neither, and is playing a very dangerous game.”’ 


[* Do you no longer recognize your old friends? You 
have said nothing to me yet. 
+ The vessel of state is lashed by the most violent tem 








pest, and there is no one at the helm.) 
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Droz, in his History of the Reign of Louis XVI., 
asserts that Mirabeau, about this time, received 
a sum of 300,000 francs through Le Clos, from the 
Duke of Orleans, to purchase his services in the 
Assembly. This accusation, so often brought 
against Mirabeau, is utterly denied by the Comte 
de la Marck, who truly says, that it was very un- 
likely that, if Mirabeau had jusi received so large 
asum from the Duke of Orleans, he should have 
applied to him for a loan of 50 louis, which he did 
the same month. Even Droz admits that Mirabeau 
would not have taken money on condition of acting 
contrary to his principles; and La Marck emphati- 
cally says, ‘* Non, jamais Mirabeau ne sacrifia ses 
principes & ses intéréts pécuniaires.”’* Mirabeau's 
own expression regarding the Duke of Orleans was, 
** On prétend que je suis de son parti; je ne vou- 
drais pas de Jui pour mon valet.’”’*} However, Mi- 
tabeau’s language to the Comte de- Narbonne, 
recorded by Droz, might lead to a less favorable 
conclusion. ‘Un homme comme moi peut rece- 
voir cent mille écus, mais on n’a pas un homme 
comme moi pour cent mille écus.”"{ A distinction 
almost as dangerous as that attributed to Bacon, 
between selling justice, but not injustice. 

The Comte de la Marck, anxious to explain to 
the queen the reasons of his intimacy with Mira- 
beau, employed the Comtesse d’Ossun, the Dame 
d’Atours, (p. 99,) to convey to her majesty that his 
object was to moderate Mirabeau’s revolutionary 
outbreaks, and to make him useful to the king, in 
eoncert with the ministers, The queen granted 
the comte an audience, at which, while she admit- 
ted his good intentions, she added, ‘* Nous ne se- 
rons jamais assez malheureux, je pense, pour étre 
reduits 4 la pénible extremité de recourir & Mira- 
beau.’’§ The queen had afterwards recourse to 
the services of Mirabeau, but the reluctance with 
which she did so, prevented her from ever giving 
him her entire confidence. The comte was much 
Gisappointed at this failure, for daily intercourse 
ad increased his own confidence in him, and had 
brought conviction to his mind that the formidable 
tribune estimable qualities of head and 
beart. irabeau on one occasion, full of. repent- 
ance for the past, exclaimed in a tone of deep afflic- 
tion, “‘ Ah! que l’immoralité de ma jeunesse fait 
de tort & la chose publique !’’|] Memorable words, 
containing a ical lesson to public men, that the 
kighest talents will be deprived of their natural in- 
fluence by reckless disregard of morality. 

The sagacity of Mirabeau led him to anticipate 
apme catastrophe, such as took place on the 5th and 
6th of October ; for some days before, he said to La 
Marck, ‘* Tout est perdu! le Roiet la Reine y péri- 
ront, et vous le verrez; la populace batira. leur ca- 
davres.”’"§ The events of the 5th and 6th October 
were the segs the accomplishment of this 
terrific prophecy, The comte gives a short account 


portend that I am of his party. I would not 
‘or my valet. : 


I think we shall never be so wahegay 2 to be re- 
to the painful extremity of having recourse to Mira- 


Alas! How mueh the immorality of my youth now 
iajures the pablic. interests. ; 


of the occurrences of the 5th and 6th October, of 
which he was an eye-witness, not very favorable to 
Monsieur La Fayette, and quite excu!pating Mira- 
beau from having any connexion with the move- 
ment of the populace of Paris upon Versailles. 

The day after the king was dragged, as Comte 
de la Marck very justly expresses it, to the Tuile- 
ries, Mirabeau urged him to press upon the king 
and queen the necessity of leaving Paris; other- 
wise that ‘* they and France were lost.”’ He fur- 
ther asked the count, if he were in a position to 
give their majesties an assurance that they might 
rely upon him. A few days afterwards Mirabeau 
placed in the count’s hand a memoir on the subject, 
dated the 5th of October, 1789. This memoir is 
found in the ** Correspondence.’? Mirabeau, while 
he recommended the king and royal family to quit 
Paris and to go to Normandy, deprecated any in- 
tention of leaving France, which he characterized 
as an irreparable act of imprudence. The king’s 
total want of energy prevented the adoption of this 
plan, which, if carried out at that time with all the 
concomitant measures recommended by Mirabeau, 
might perhaps have arrested the progress of the 
revolution. 

Mirabeau had personally a very low opinion of 
La Fayette’s abilities, and great distrust of his po- 
litical conduct ; still he felt the importance to the 
royal cause of their acting together, and made ad- 
vances to La Fayette for that purpose. They were 
unsuccessful; for Monsieur * Fayette, neither 
then nor at any period of his political life, had quite 
made up his mind as to what was best to be done 
for the public interest, or, indeed, for his own. 
Whereas Mirabeau was decision personified. He 
sought the establishment of a limited monarchy for 
France, and the position of prime minister for him- 
self. La Fayette had probably at this time some 
vague notion of a monarchy with republican insti- 
tutions of which he meant himself to be the protec- 
tor ; but he never dreamt of giving to the sovereign 
the degree of independent authority which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of the executive 
power. This vague and contradictory notion of a 
republican monarchy seemed about to become a re- 
ality in 1830, but was dissipated by the dexterity 
and determination of Louis Philippe. -La Fayette 
had not changed—he still had more vanity than am- 
bition, but had not perspicacity nor resolution suffi 
cient to save his vanity from mystification, nor to 
work out for himself the place which would have 
satisfied his ambition. His probity obtained for 
him the confidence of Louis XVI. ; but he was an 
impracticable counsellor for a king; on the con- 
trary, Mirabeau had no object of personal ambition 
which was not compatible with the vigorous exer- 
cise of the royal authority, within constitutional 
limits ; indeed, his personal success depended upon 
that very’condition. In this view of the compara- 
tive utility of the two men to the toyal cause, the 
immorality apd-pecuniary embarrassments of Mira- 
beau were a Very subordinate consideration ; and 
yet, with Louis XVF-, they outweighed all others. 

If Mirabeau held La Fayette cheap as a states- 
man, La Fayette did not set a very high value on 
the parliamentary segvices of Mirabeau; for he 
rather insidiously proposed to, him a sum of 50,000 
francs from the king’s civil list (of which he dis, 
posed) and an embassy that might eventually lead 
to a. ministry. Mirabeau rejected these offers, 
feeling himself to be the only man who could save 
the entire political fabric from falling to pieces. 





When Necker retired from the ministry, if it had 
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not been for the decree of the 7th November, 1789, 
which excluded the king’s ministers from seats in 
the Assembly, Mirabeau might possibly have been 
placed in a position which would have enabled him, 
as minister, to make head against the revolutionary 
storm ; but that fatal decree of exclusion disqualified 
him for all public authority in the direction of af- 
fairs, and limited his services to private counsels, 
which, however, were only given to be neglected. 

The Comte de la Marck left Paris on the 15th 
of December, 1789, and did not return till the 15th 
of March, 1790. During his absence from Paris 
he corresponded with Miraheau, and was so dissat- 
isfied with the course taken by him inthe Assembly 
—violent,.and very contrary to the opinions expres- 
sed by him in private, that their intimate communi- 
cations, at least on political affairs, would probably 
have ceased, if the Comte de Mercy, the Austrian 
ambassador, had not, at the command of the king 
and queen, given to the intercourse with Mirabeau 
a more positive character than it had hitherto pos- 
sessed. An interview took place between Mirabeau 
and the Comte de Mercy, at which Mirgbeau again 
urged the necessity of the king quitting Paris, but 
not the kingdom. They parted, well satisfied with 
each other: the Comte de Mercy was convinced 
that Mirabeau was able to render most important 
services to the cause of royalty, and thought that 
no further time ought to be Jost in securing them. 

The reluctance of their majesties to come into direct 
intercourse with a man of so bad a private character, 
and who had done so much in the first instance to 
bring on the revolution, is apparent throughout, and 
it was clear that, although employed, he was not 
trusted. The king was ashamed of the intercourse, 
and enjoined the strictest secrecy on the subject. 
Meantime, he paid Mirabeau’s debts, amounting to 
208,000 francs; and a million of franes in bank 
notes were placed in the Comte de la Marck’s hands 
to be given to Mirabeau at the end of the session, 
if the king was satisfied with his services. He was 
to receive besides a monthly allowance of 6000 
francs. The bank notes were returned by the comte 
to the king after the death of Mirabeau. 

On the 3rd of July, 1790, the queen, at the sug- 
gestion of the Comte de Mercy, admitted Mirabeau 
to a personal conference at the Palace of St. Cloud, 
where the court then was. The queen, as she told 
the Comte de la Marck a few days after this inter- 
view, became satisfied of the sincere attachment of 
Mirabeau to the monarchy and to the persons of 
their majesties. Mirabeau, as might have been ex- 
pected from the feelings or prejudices of his caste, 
in which he largely participated, was charmed with 
the personal grace and affable manners of Marie 
Antoinette. His solicitude to repair the injuries 
that he had done was increased, and his expression to 
the Comte de la Marck was, ** Rien ne m’arrétera : 
je périrai plutét que de manquer a mes principes.’”’* 
(P. 190.) The Comte de la Marck tells us that 
he believed the king and queen had as much confi- 
dence in himself, as it was possible for them to have 
in any one, but that in truth they gave their confi- 
dence to no one. A most unfortunate withholding, 
for it produced uncertainty and vacillation. 

The Comte de Mercy was at this time called to 
wther duties by the Emperor Joseph, and the Count 
de la Marck himself had, in September, 1790, in- 
tended to give up his seat in the Assembly, and to 
leave Paris, but was induced by the Comte de 


{* Nothing shall stop me. 


I will perish sooner than be 
wanting to my “ principles.”*] 
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Mercy to abandon the intention, and to enter into 
correspondence with him during his temporary ab- 
sence. As the king could not be persuaded to 
change his ministers, and as it was indispensable 
to make some one of them privy to the intercourse 
between Mirabeau and the conrt, the Comte de 
Montmorin was, on the advice of the Comte de 
Mercy, selected for the purpose and from henceforth 
took part in the confidential communications be- 
tween the parties. 

Mirabeau, encouraged by the direct coalition 
between him and the Comte de Montmorin, the only 
one of the last ministry who had remained in office, 
drew up a memoir, which is found in the corre- 
spondence under the date of the 23d December, 1790, 
entitled, ‘* View of the State of France, and of the 
Means of reconciling Public Liberty with the Royal 
Authority.”” This memoir was given by the Conte 
de la Marck to the queen, who was much struck 
with it, and especially with that part which pointed 
out the personal danger of the royal family ; not so 
the king, who, whether, as the comte says, from 
resignation even to such a fate as that of Charles 
the First, or from apathy, could not be roused to 
any vigorous resulution by the first perusal of the 
memoir. 

Mirabeau’s parliamentary career now drew to a 
close. We will not attempt to abridge the account 
of his last illness and death, but refer our readers to 
the work itself for the interesting details. His 
bodily sufferings, which he bore with fortitude, 
were very great, and he expired in the arms of the 
comte, at half-past eight o’clock on the morning of 
the 2nd of April, 1791. The comte thus concludes 
the account of the last hours of Mirabeau: ‘I 
have already said, one must have known him in 
intimacy to do justice to his great and noble quali- 
ties, and to understand how great was his power 
of attraction. Notwithstanding the differences of 
character which existed between us, I know not 
how to express the irresistible charm which drew 
me towards him—it was a charm which he exer- 
cised on all who knew him intimately. Those who 
were united to him by ties of affection, cherished 
the most tender recollection of him.”’ 

Three days before his death, and when there was 
no hope of his recovering, he himself proposed to 
La Marck to take charge of his papers, in which, 
he said, there was much to compromise different 
individuals. and to enable ill-disposed persons to 
mislead public opinion; he at the same time called 
upon the comte to promise that they should be, at a 
fitting time, published in vindication of his memory. 
The comte readily gave the promise required ; and, 
assisted by Monsieur Pellenc, Mirabeau’s private 
secretary, after destroying, in a very hurried man- 
ner, some papers which the comte admits were of 
importance, made a selection which forms the cor- 
respondence which is now before us. 

The Comte de la Marck says, that Mirabeau, 
although possessed of great quickness of perception, 
vigor of thought, and felicity of expression in con- 
versation, and in the tribune, was very slow in 
written composition, that he found great difficulty 
in expressing his ideas, and that he added and 
erased so much, as to render his manuscripts illegi- 
ble. This was undoubtedly the reason that he so 


constantly employed others, and particularly Du- 
mont and Pellene to prepare notes, and even com- 
plete memoirs, which formed the substance of his 
more elaborate speeches ; but these documents were 
comparatively inanimate bodies, until vivified and 
set in motion by the eloquent genius of Mirabeau. 
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La Marck enumerates most of the persons thus 
employed by him. 

Within a fortnight of the death of Mirabeau, the 
king, afler having been prevented by the populace 
from going to St. Cloud, and being thereby literally 
confined to the Tuileries, determined to escape from 
Paris, in execution of a plan framed by Monsieur 
de Breteuil ; Montmedy was the place to which the 
king and royal family were to have gone, but they 
were stopped at Varennes, and brought back to 
Paris. The Comte de La Marck saw the king and 
queen frequently after their return, and rendered to 
them such trifling services as were in his power. 
After the acceptance of the constitution by the king, 
in September, 1791, and the termination of the 
cabals of the Constitutional Assembly, the comte 
thought the time had come when he might with 
propriety quit France ; and accordingly he left Paris 
in the beginning of October, 1791. On going away, 
he made arrangements to continue his correspond- 
ence, whenever practicable, with the Comte de 
Montmorin, and he received several letters from 
him, published in the ‘* Correspondence.”? The 
letters, from precaution, were forwarded in the 
hand-writing of the Comte de Montmorin’s daughter, 
the Comtesse de Beaumont, to whom the secret of 
the correspondence was entrusted. 

Before we enter upon an examination of the corre- 
spondence of Mirabeau with ihe Comte de La Marck, 
we must call the reader’s attention to the letter of 
Marie Antoinette to Comte de Mercy, dated August 
16, 1791, and republished in a note by M. de 
Bacourt, from the ‘* Retrospective Review.” 

The unfortunate queen began this remarkable 
letter on the 16th of August, but did not finish it 
till the 26th. The principal topics are, the accept- 
ance of the constitution by the king, the conduct of 
the emigrant princes and nobles, and the interven- 
tion of foreign powers in restoring the king’s legiti- 
* mate authority. 

The queen expresses her conviction that the king 
had no alternative, in accepting the constitution 
which was about to be presented. Her majesty 
had the same opinion of the constitution of 1791 as 
the majority of those who voted for it had of that 
of 1848. She thought it so full of defects and con- 
tradictions, that it could not work, and must neces- 
sarily fall under the general reprobation of the peo- 

le. The king, she writes, should, in accepting 
it, refer to his declaration of the 29th of June, and 
maintain his opinion as to the impossibility of gov- 
erning well with such a constitution. When once 
accepted, the king should rigidly adhere to it, 
because his so doing would accelerate the expres- 
sion of universal disgust. He ought ‘ marcher 
in quelque sorte toujours la Joi & Ja main.’’* Is not 
this counse] well adapted, mufatis mutandis, to the 
position of the present executive power in France 
towards the constitution of 1848% She adds that, 
to succeed in this line of conduct, a ministry must 
be formed, composed of able and devoted men, ready 
to be disowned by the courtiers and aristocrats, who, 
however indignant, could never, at least by their 
own exertions, recover the position which they had 
lost. 

The queen, in the first part of her letter, utterly 
rejects the advice of the princes to refuse acceptance 
of the constitution, and to rely entirely upon the 
assistance of foreign powers. She criticizes the 
conduct of each of those powers, points out the in- 


[*To go, so to speak, with the law always in his 
hand.] , 





difference of the emperor; the insidious policy of 
England, directed to the encouragement of all par- 
ties for the purpose of weakening all ; and the steady 
selfishness of Prussia. Even union among these 
powers would come too late to save the king from 
the immediate danger of refusing his acceptance. 
Still she thinks that much good might be done by a 
manifesto from all the coalesced powers, as it might 
induce the leaders of parties in the Assembly to come 
into terms of accommodation. Great dissatisfaction 
is expressed at the conduct of the princes, and of 
Monsieur Calonne, their principal adviser; and 
great bitterness at the report that the allied powers 
entertain a notion of acknowledging Monsieur re- 
gent of the kingdom, and the Comte d’ Artois lieu- 
tenant-general. She treats the project as absurd, 
and ascribes the notion of it, **& quelque téte 
Frangaise.”’** This was her opinion on public affairs, 
but she “‘ doubted whether it would be followed, 
for the comte knew the character of the person 
(meaning the king) with whom she had to deal, 
who, even at the moment when she might have 
supposed him to be convinced, would be changed 
by a single word or a single argument, without her 
being able to perceive that the alteration had taken 
place. This was the reason why many useful 
things could not be undertaken.’’ Marie Antoinette 
concludes this part by saying, that the count may 
be assured that although ‘‘she may be compelled 
to yield to circumstances, she will never consent to 
any act that is unworthy of her, c’est dans le mal- 
heur qu’on sent d’avantage ce qu’on est.’’*t A senti- 
ment well befitting the daughter of Maria Theresa. 

In the last postscript to this letter the queen gives 
up all expectation of personal freedom, under the 
continued degradation of the royal authority by the 
National Assembly, and owns that no resource was 
left, but to lull the enemies of royalty into a false 
security by feigned submission; with this feeling 
she has no hope now but from the assistance of 
foreign powers. The letter ends by an entreaty to 
the emperor that he would put himself at the head 
of the coalition, and bring the united forces to their 
help. On him alone, she says, depended the hap- 
piness and the very existence of the king, of her- 
self, of her children. She insists, that, in giving 
this indispensable aid, the French princes, and all 
the emigrant French, but especially the former, 
should be kept in the background, and not be al- 
lowed to show themselves. 

We have devoted some space to the contents of 
this letter, as it may not be known to the generality 
of our readers, and because we ourselves think that 
it far exceeds in interest any letter in the ‘* Mira- 
beau and La Marck Correspondence.’’ On reading 
it, it is difficult not to come to the conclusion that 
if Marie Antoinette had been sovereign, either roy- 
alty would not have perished in her hands, or she 
would have died in the field, and not on the scaffold. 
Too much compassion cannot be bestowed on Louis 
XVI., but that compassion is not free from re- 
proach ; for his irresolution at critical moments 
actually accelerated, if it did not produce, that 
political and social convulsion, in which the throne, 
the altar, and the whole frame of civilized society 
in France, became one common ruin. 

The first letter in the series is one from Mirabeau 
dated 28th December, 1788, to the Comte de Mont- 
morin, then minister for foreign affairs, and is re- 
markable as containing the first expression of Mira- 


[* To some French brain. 
+ Misfortune shows us more clearly what we are.] 
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beau’s scheme fur meeting the political and financial 
difficulties of the time, by establishing a constitu- 
tion which might preserve the country from the 
** plots of the aristocracy, the excesses of the democ- 
racy, and the complete anarchy in which the royal 
authority itself, by aiming at being absolute, was 
placed.”’ 

The publication of the ‘‘ Secret History of the 
Court of Berlin’? had evidently taken place in the 
interval between this letter and one from Monsieur 
de Montmorin, dated 26th Feb., 1789. The min- 
ister’s letter was cold and guarded, as might well 
be expected, after such an occurrence. Mirabeau’s 
answer is more remarkable for shameless audacity 
than for ingenuity.‘ We must confess our surprise 
that the editor, in a note upon these letters, should 
attempt to excuse Mirabeau for the breach of trust 
committed by him in publishing the work in ques- 
tion; Mirabeau’s story to Talleyrand, that the wife 
of a bookseller, who was his mistress, had ab- 
stracted the manuscript, and sold it to pay her 
husband’s debts, did not satisfy the then Bishop of 
Autun, nor does it us; for, even if the story be true, 
the breach of trust receives no palliation. 

The correspondence between the Comte de La 
Marck and Mirabeau begins with a very short note 
full of friendship and confidence, and proposing an 
interview. From the expression, ‘ ils ne font rien 
et viennent ici ce soir,’’* it is evident that the 
comte was already in communication with a knot 
of persons enjoying the confidence of the king, and 
employed in forming a party in the National As- 
sembly, sufficiently numerous to control the ex- 
treme democrats. Talon, the Procureur du Chate- 
let, and Monsieur Semonville, were two of the 
most active agents in this project. Mirabeau, who 
had played so much the part of an extreme demo- 
crat at the opening of the Etats Généraux, was 
not taken into their counsels at first; but the 
comte brought Talon and him into communication 
in the month of October, 1789. La Fayette, not- 
withstanding the events of the 5th and 6th of Octo- 
ber, seems at this time to have possessed much of 
the king’s confidence ; and, in fact, the clique pre- 
tended to do nothing without consulting him. He 
and Mirabeau were therefore necessarily brought to 
concert measures together; and La Fayette, as 
representing the wishes of the king, discussed with 
Mirabeau himself, and with the Comte de la 
Marck, the pecuniary assistance and official posi- 
tion which were to be the recompense of Mirabeau’s 
exertions. The correspondence during the month 
of October is chiefly directed to this point; we 
must, however, except the memoir drawn up by 
Mirabeau, and put into the hands of Monsieur, the 
brother of the king, by La Marck. 

This memorandum, dated the 15th of October, 
recommended (p. 364) that the king should with 
all publicity leave Paris, where he was no longer a 
free agent, and fix himself at Rouen, and that he 
should call upon the Assembly to accompany him. 
Mirabeau discusses at some length the question of 
the time when this part of the plan should be 
carried into execution, and he decides that it should 
be so without delay. He recommends that succes- 
sive proclamations should be issued by the king, ex- 
plaining to the people their real interest, and that 
arrangements should be come to with the public 
creditors through agents duly appointed by them. 
There is nothing in this memoir, except the de- 
parture of the king from Paris, which is of im- 


[* They do nothing, and come here this evening.] 
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portance ; that measure was however capital, for 
upon it rested the personal freedom of the king, 
and the independent action of the executive au- 
thority. 

The negotiation with La Fayette for pecuniary 
assistance and official employment came to nothing, 
and there is a letter from Mirabeau to La Fayette, 
dated 1st December, 1789, full of reproach and 
bitterness which, for the time at least, broke off all 
intimacy (P. 433). In this letter Mirabeau does 
not hesitate to tell La Fayette, ‘‘ that the intel- 
lectual giddiness produced by his position and the 
indecision of his character, made him blind to the 
impossibility of maintaining a state of things, that 
nothing but success could justify. How often have 
I told you, while doing ample justice to your good 
qualities, that your liking for inferior men, and 
your miserable weakness for your own fancies, 
would destroy the noblest prospects, compromise 
yourself, and the public interests also.’’ 

La Fayette had, we conclude, affronted Mira- 
beau, by attending to some scandalous reports 
which were in circulation about him; whatever 
these were, Mirabeau treats them with contempt, and 
even presses La Fayette to be more explicit. He 
avows that he has many debts, though not in the 
aggregate of a large amount—‘I] have many 
debts, and this is the best answer that circumstances 
can make to the gossip of slanderers; but there is 
not an action of my life, even among my errors, 
which I cannot justify in a manner to make my 
enemies die of shame, if they hadany.”? Mirabeau 
had certainly a vegy loose notion of moral .ac- 
countability.—The conclusion of this letter is 
sufficiently menacing. ‘* Believe me, Monsieur le 
Marquis, that I am not to be staid by this behavior. 
My race is not run, for I am rather bored than 
tired, I am rather discouraged than hurt, and if the 
means of moving are refused me, I will answer 
by going on.”’ 

In this page (p. 427) commences a letter from 
the Marquise de Saillant, Mirabeau’s sister, to his 
wife, the Comtesse de Mirabeau, who seems to have 
written to the marquise a letter expressing great 
anxiety on the subject of Mirabeau’s political con- 
duct and intentions. The marquise gives in her 
letter Mirabeau’s reply to his wife’s inquiries on 
these points. As this letter contains Mirabeau’s 
statement of his feelings and views, written in all 
the freedom of family intercourse, more complete 
credit may be given to the truth of its language, 
than even to the correspondence with La Marck; 
and certainly there is no discrepancy to be traced 
between the one and the other. 


The Comtesse de Mirabeau errs in supposing him 
ambitious in the vulgar acceptation of the term. He 
does not covet office, decorations, or dignities ; but he 
has tried to prepare, to accelerate, and to establish a 
great revolution in human affairs, for the benefit of 


mankind. I have, assisted by the spirit of the age 
and unhoped for circumstances, succeeded up to @ 
certain point, indeed more than an ordinary mortal 
could have expected, against whom his own faults 
and those of others had raised so many obstacles. 

The ignorance and the perfidy of the government, 
and the unskilfulness of the party hostile to the 
Revolution on the other hand, have pushed me more 
than once further than [ intended, but I have never 


| deserted my principle, which is to return to, or to 


remain in the Juste Milieu. What remains to be 
done? To give life to the executive power, to regen- 
erate the royal authority, and to reconcile it with na- 
tional liberty—but all this cannot be done without a 
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new ministry, and the enterprise is sufficiently noble 
and dignified to make me wish to belong to it. 

No good ministry can be formed while the king’s 
ministers are excluded from the legislature—the 
decree on that subject must be reversed, or the Revo- 
lution (we presume from absolute to constitutional 
monarchy) can never be consolidated. 

This fact will be acknowledged when the reign of 
the Charlatan (Necker) is at an end. Madame de 
Mirabeau is right in attributing the check I met with 
on this point to him. Iam more sorry for the pub- 
lic than for myself, for [ have long said Malheur, 
malheur, aux peuples reconnaissants.* 


The Marquise de Saillant concludes her letter to 
her sister-in-law with a judicious and touching 
appeal to the latter, on the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation with her husband. The editor remarks, 
that this letter, of which a minute in the hand- 
writing of Mirabeau exists among the papers, was 
written undoubtedly at his instigation ; and, if so, 
it is much to his credit, and places him in a new 
and favorable point of view. 

Mirabeau’s correspondence with La Marck, which 
occupies the concluding pages of the first volume, 
referred generally to the commencing difficulties of 
the situation of public affairs, caused by the in- 
capacity of Necker, the pretensions and irresolution 
of La Fayette, the weakness of the court, and the 
growing violence of the Democrats. Mirabeau at 
this time entertained the project of placing the 
direction of affairs in the hands of Monsieur, the 
king's brother ; a project, however, which received 
little countenance from the queen, and probably 
even less from the king, for both were jealous of 
the comparative popularity of Monsieur, soon fell to 
the ground. These letters are full of spirited sar- 
casm, and are the most amusing in the collection. 

In the letter dated 23d of December, 1789, is this 
passage (p. 436)—‘‘ The atmosphere of the coun- 
try is still the same; the mephitic influence of 
indecision and weakness, of envy and bad faith, 
corrupt, defile,*and dissolve everything; at the 
Luxembourg (where Monsieur lived) they are 
afraid of being afraid; at the Tuileries the king 
is accustomed to everything, except the incon- 
venience of his residence; the queen remains within 
her retrenchment, ‘je ne me méle de rien!’ +— 
the General (La Fayette) is the luckiest and most 
immovable player at hazard in the world.” 

On the 4th of January, 1790, (p. 447,) he writes : 
** Les cartes sont tellement melées dans ce tripot,’’t 
that it is very difficult for the most skilful player 
to make a good hit. This ‘* empire still sustains 
itself by its mass, but there is no movement in it; 
and although the natural principles of life may be 
good, without possessing all the energy supposed, 
it will die from decomposition, if not put, by some 
means or other, into motion.”’ 

The following passage is curious as a specula- 
tion: ** You view the Belgians asa Belgian. As 
for me,—who am convinced that no great empire 
can be well governed but by a division into small 
confederating states, and that ours will either be 
dissulved or so administered,—I feel assured that 
if our government becomes wise, and our constitu- 
tion be matured, all the populations of the banks 
of the Rhine, beginning with your provinces, will 
range themselves under it, and then we shall at 
last see how far the conquests of liberty, and human 
reason can proceed.”’ 


Mirabeau in this letter, (p. 486,) continuing the 
vein of sarcasm on men and things, says, *‘ La 
Fayette treats us with little evolutions, and Mont- 
morin with little intrigues. St. Priest has more 
serious intentions, while the Tuileries and the Lux- 
embourg alternately surpass each other in coward- 
ice, carelessness, and versatility.”’ 

In his last letter of this series, he says, ‘* Mon- 
sieur La Fayette couspires in favor of royalty from 
gallantry. Our virtuosos do the same from cor- 
ruption, while our democrats assist royalty, by 
their internal divisions and the miserable trickeries 
of their personal interests.’ Mirabeau—although 
with the exception of the attempt to make Monsieur 
minister, he did not, during Comte de La Marck’s 
absence from Paris, take any part in ministerial 
measures or arrangements—was very active, even 
to the injury of his health, in the Assembly ; and, 
in the discussions on the internal organization of 
the country, and on the various revolutionary out- 
breaks and resistance to the decrees of the Assem- 
bly, which occurred in different parts of France, he 
made some of his best speeches. 

No notice is taken in the ‘* Correspondance”’ of 
Mirabeau’s brilliant and successful exertions in the 
Assembly on the 22d of May, in combating the at- 
tempts of the Lameths, of Duport, and Barnave, to 
place the right of declaring war and making peace 
exclusively in the Assembly. He obtained this 
success, too, at the moment when a pamphlet was 
hawked about the streets of Paris, entitled the 
‘*Grande Trahison du Comte Mirabeau.’’* Bar- 
nave entered on this occasion the lists with Mira- 
beau, and was fairly beaten ; La Fayette supporting 
Mirabeau, but apparently without any previous con- 
cert. 

The first note addressed by Mirabeau to the 
court, or rather to the queen, as appears from his 
alluding to the daughter of Maria Theresa as his 
august auxiliary, is dated on the Ist of June, 1790, 
and relates entirely to the absolute necessity of re- 
ducing the influence of Monsieur La Fayette, with 
whom, however, Mirabeau had not ceased to com- 
municate ; for he says on the 4th of June, (p. 34,) 
‘* T yesterday saw the man of indecision.’’ He in 
this letter strongly remonstrates against any clan- 
destine escape of the king, (of which a project was 
then entertained,) ‘* un Roi ne s‘en va qu’en plein 
jour, quand c’est pour étre Roi.”*t 

The second note of Mirabeau—nominally ad- 
dressed to the court, but, like the first, really 
to the queen—again reverts to La Fayette; but 
instead of seeking altogether to remove hin, he 
recommends that the queen should see La Fayette, 
and insist upon his publicly uniting himself with 
Mirabeau, and acting in entire concert. ‘* Al} 
must be arranged by the queen. Le Roi n’a qu'un 
homme, c’est sa femme.ft .... The time will 
come, and that soon, when we must try what a 
woman and child can do on horseback; with her 
it is a family act.’’ Mirabeau proposes that he 
should take the direction of the press, including 
pamphlets and newspapers, conduct all the corre- 
spondence, and exercise an influence over all ap- 
pointments. 

Mirabeau’s great object at this time was to be 
| elected President of the Assembly, as the Festival 
| of the Federation of all the National Guards of 

France was to take place on the 14th of July. The 


[* The “ Great Treason of Count Mirabeau.”’ 





[* Woe, woe, to grateful peoples. 
+ I meddle with nothing. 
¢ “‘ The cards are so mixed up in this gambling house.’’] 


4 “A king only goes in broad day when he goes as 
king.” 
| ¢ The king has but one man—it is his wife.] 
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of kissing the queen’s hand, observing that Maria 
Theresa, whenever she honored a subject with an 
audience, gave him her hand to kiss. 

Mirabeau writes, on the 17th July, to the court, 
recommending the king and royal family to go to 
Fontainbleau, and suggests all the details of milita- 
ry escort on the route, and of the composition of 
the guard of honor during the residence there. He 
recommends that the utmost publicity should be 


king and queen endeavored to persuade La Fayette 
to support his nomination. The queen was indis- 
ercet in her language, pressing Mirabeau upon La 
Fayette, so much so, as not to conceal her prefer- 
ence of the former. In fact, she could not conceal 
her dislike of La Fayette, ‘‘ whom,’ Droz says, 
‘*she always looked upon as the king’s jailer.”’ Itis 
not surprising that such indiscreet urgency failed ; 
and by La Fayette’s assistance, the Marquis de 
Bonnai, a man generally esteemed by all parties, given to the king’s intention by a message from the 
was chosen President. "The fifth note of Mirabeau | king to the Assembly, and that La Fayette’s sup- 
is full of invective against Monsieur Talon, then | port should be insisted upon. The journey to Fon- 
Lieutenant Civil au Chatelet, and deprecating his | tainbleau, thus strongly recommended by Mirabeau, 
appointment to the office of Privy Seal to the king, | and which must have greatly improved the personal 
and to the direction of the Civil List attached to | position of the royal family, never took place. The 
the office.* He describes him as altogether defi- | fifteenth note to the court is a short and masterly 
cient in talent, and, though wealthy, avaricious to | sketch of the points of foreign policy that demanded 
the, highest degree—** A man,’”’ he says, * who | the special attention of the French government. 
has Senef as his treasurer, Semonville as his wit, | Of this sketch, short as it is, England occupied the 
Saint Foix as his counsel, La Fayette as his patron, | principal portion. Mirabeau, however willing to 
the Affair Favras as his masterpiece, Brinville as | adopt the framework of the British constitution for 
his satellite, and Boucher d’Argis as his instru- | France, partook largely of the vulgar suspicions 
ment.’? Such personal attacks were not calculated | of the English government entertained by his coun- 































































































to increase either the esteem or confidence of the 
court, for the individuals named were all persons 
more or less trusted, as well as Mirabeau, if not by 
the queen, yet certainly by the king. 

Mirabeau, in his seventh note, gives very good 
advice on the manner in which the king should re- 
ceive the Duke of Orleans on his return from Eng- 
land, which he recommends to be courteous and 
cordial. The eighth note is dated the 3d of July, 
which was the day on which the interview between 
the queen and Mirabeau took place at St. Cloud, at 
eight o’clock in the morning. Mirabeau, in this 
note, compares the state of the royal authority 
under the ancient regime and under the actual one. 
He considers it highly advantageous to be without 
parliaments, without pays d’état, (or provinces with 
representative assemblies,) and generally without 
privileged bodies. The notion of having only one 
class would have pleased Richelieu. 

Our readers will with ourselves regret, that 
neither the Comte de La Marck nor Mirabeau give 
any details of the interview of the latter with the 
queen. ‘The editor, to supply the deficiency, gives 
an extract from the ‘* Memoirs of Madame de 
Campan,”’ who had the little she relates of the 
interview from the queen herself. The queen, on 
approaching Mirabeau, said to him :—** With an 
ordinary enemy, and with a man who had sworn 


trymen. 

Two notes are devoted to a better organization 
of the Swiss regiments in the French service. We 
pass to the eighteenth note, and to a remarkable 
passage in it, evidently blaming the undue confi- 
dence which Mirabeau more than suspected was 
| still given to La Fayette, and expressing his own 
increased discouragement. - He dwells particularly 
upon engaging in a foreign war (arising out of the 
alliance with Spain) at a moment when the state 
of affairs at home required undivided attention ; he 
ends this note thus :—* I will wait till a clap of 
thunder breaks the lethargy which I cannot: but 
deplore. In a conference easily concocted, many 
things upon which I am neither guessed at nor un- 
| derstood, might be explained.’’ That conference 
was never granted 

In the twenty-first note, (p. 149,) Mirabeau 
discusses the financial embarrassments of the gov- 
; ernment; he treats the measures of Necker as wholly 
inadequate to the crisis, and comes to the conclusion 
that an issue of paper on the security of the prop- 
/erty of the clergy is the only means of preventing 
{national bankruptcy. The following passage is 
worth notice :—** It is impossible to entertain too 
| much apprehension of a bankruptey—the most vig- 
| orous despotism could hardly stand the shock, but 
| despotism is forever ended in France. The rev- 












































to destroy the monarchy without appreciating its|olution may miscarry, the constitution may be 
usefulness to a great nation, I feel that I should | overthrown, and royalty torn into tatters by anarchy 
be now taking a most imprudent step, but I know | —but the nation will never retrograde to despotism.” 
that I am speaking to a Mirabeau.’’ This language | Mirabeau’s sagacity here was at fault, for he did 
was very adroit, for Mirabeau was essentially an | not take into account what might be achieved by a 
aristocrat, and would have been mortified by being | successful general when the country had become 
treated as one of the tiers-états. He wielded de- | weary with the successive phases of anarchy. In 
mocracy as a club, but the weapon of his choice | our day the eventualities propounded by Mirabeau 
was the sword of the gentleman. According to | have occurred, and the question is still to be solved 
Madame de Campan, Mirabeau left the queen, say- | —** Will France again retrograde to despotism? or 
ing, ‘‘ La Monarchie est sauvée.”*t In another ; will the absence of a successful general prevent it ?”’ 
account we learn that Mirabeau solicited the honor | In Mirabeau’s opinion Necker would never be 
able or willing to execute the measures of regulat- 





* Mons. Talon left Paris after the 10th of August, and 
returned in 1801, was imprisoned for a short time during 
the Consulate in the Chateau d’If, and afterwards disap- 
peared altogether from public life. 

Monsieur Semonville was employed in the dipolomatic 
service : he was arrested by the Austrian government, 
and exchanged in 1795, against Madame the daughter of 
Louis XVI. He became Referendaire of the House of 
Peers, from which office he retired in 1834. 

{t The monarchy is saved.] 


‘ing the issue of the assignats, and he therefore rec- 
ommends his friend Claviére (who was, in fact, the 
author of the scheme) for the direction of this par- 
ticular operation. There is a passage in Necker’s 
work on his own adininistration, which shows that 
he was quite aware of the immediate convenience 
of a large issue of paper money, for he says, at its 
142d page: ‘If the question of morality be ex- 
cluded from an examination of the two great meas 
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ures of the National Assembly, the seizure of church 
property, and the payment of the debts of the state 
on the security of the salable value of certain landed 
property, it is not to be denied that the combination 
of the two is the greatest and most rapid financial 
operation that can be imagined.”’ Necker, in form- 
ing his financial] measures, thought of that day of 
reckoning, which must come sooner or later, while 
Mirabeau sought to get over the present difficulties, 
which so much impeded the political organization 
of the government. Necker retired from the min- 
istry ‘soon after the debate on the large issue of as- 
signats. 

The press was, in Mirabeau’s opinion, (p. 162,) 
the only resource left to the government for influenc- 
ing public opinion, and he proposes, in the twenty- 
third note, the getting up a cheap newspaper for 
the purpose. He remarks, “ that public opinion is 
not.always the result of the general enlightenment 
of a nation. Some men anticipate this opinion, 
their contemporaries follow them, and hence it 
happens that the multitude blindly adopts errors as 
truths. At the epoch ofa great revolution public 
pes is formed suddenly, and almost accidentally. 

he more universal it is, the less it is enlightened, 
and it becomes the more dangerous because it as- 
sumes the character of the general will, and of the 
law.’’ Is not the justice of these observations con- 
firmed by the revolution of February, 1848, and the 
instantaneous establishment in France of a demo- 
cratic republic ? 

We find in Mirabeau’s twenty-ninth note (p. 209) 
to the court, two passages so applicable to the pres- 
ent state of affairs in France, that we think them 
well worth extracting. ‘* Whatever be done, the 
charges of the new will be greater than those on 
the ancient regime, and on the whole, the people 
will judge the revolution by this fact only: Will 
more or less money be taken from the pocket ? Will 
there be more work? and, will that work be better 
paid?”’ Again, ‘*‘ We must act, not to excite op- 
position against bad laws, inevitable and necessary 
evils, but to direct opinion to an useful end, and 
that end is the legal and not violent reformation of 
the vices of the constitution, whether in this As- 
sembly, if the general discontent breaks out before 
it is replaced, or in a second legislature, by show- 
ing the necessity of assigning to it a constitution 
and ratifying authority.” 

The Comte de La Marck had an interview with 
the queen on the 9th of October, and his note of 
the 10th to Mirabeau gives the following brief 
account of the result (p. 221): ‘* The queen then 
gave assurances that she would communicate with 
La Fayette as if the ostensible concert still existed. 





The importance of spreading correct information in 
the provinces was felt; the means of doing this| 
would be supplied, and the persons to be employed | 
should be pointed out. He (the king) attached | 
but litde importance to the alliance with Spain.” 
Probably the king’s indifference arose from the 
family compact being the act of Choiseul, for whom 
he had an hereditary aversion. 

Mirabeau was again disappointed in the presi- 
dential election (p. 225). Merlin was chosen; 
and he says the act threw more ridicule upon the 
Assembly than upon him. In his thirtieth note 
Mirabeau, answering questions propounded to him 
by La Marck, lays down the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution in these terms :—‘* Hereditary 
royalty in the Bourbon dynasty. A legislature 
periodically elected and permanent, limited in its 





functions to framing laws. Unity and very exten- 
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sive power in the supreme executive ; authority over 
all matters belonging to the internal administration, 
to the giving effect to the law, and the command of 
the armed force. Taxation to be vested exclusively 
in the legislative body ; a new division of the king- 
dom ; justice free of charge; liberty of the press ; 
responsibility of ministers ; sale of church property ; 
the reéstablishment of a civil list; no distinction 
of orders ; no privileges or pecuniary exemptions ; 
no feodality ; no parliaments ; no nobility or clergy 
as separate bodies; no pays d’états; no provincial 
bodies. ‘These are what I understand to be the 
fundamental principles of the constitution. They 
only limit the royal power to strengthen it, and 
are perfectly reconcilable with monarchical govern- 
ments.’’ Mirabean may have been, as La Fayette 
says, sold to the court, but he certainly might have 
avowed such principles as these in the tribune of 
the Assembly. 

Mirabeau recommended the court to send literary 
men as agents into the provinces; and he says of 
them, that they are ‘‘ a class of citizens independent 
in character, but wise and sagacious froma long 
study of men and things.’’ He proposes a salary 
of 1000 livres a month for each agent ;. an outlay 
of 8000 livres for works directed to the guidance 
of public opinion ; he takes 100,000 livres as the 
total of the expenditure for four or five years: the 
patronage of this service would necessarily have 
fallen into Mirabeau’s hands. We apprehend that 
the commissaires sent after February, 1848, into 
the departments by the Provisional Government, 
did not perform their work as cheaply ; and cer- 
tainly not in the same principles or spirit. 

The report of the diplomatic committee on the 
meeting of the squadron at Brest, contained the 
project of a decree requiring that the national color, 
the tricolor, should be used on board ships of the 
royal navy instead of the white flag, and insisted 
upon the dismissal of the ministers ; it led to a very 
violent debate. Monsieur de Mantmorin was, on 
an amendment, excepted from the vote. Mirabeau 
did not speak on the subject of the ministers, but 
he made (probably under feelings of great vexation 
at the intervention of Bergasse in the confidential 
communications with the court) a very violent 
speech on that part of the decree relating to the tri- 
color flag, and he proposed as an addition that the 
sailors should, instead of ‘‘ Vive Je roi!’’ ery 
**Vive la nation! vive Je roi! vive le loi!’? He 
also accused the Cété Droit of being counter-revo- 
lutionists.* Such language gave great offence to 
the Court, and drew upon Mirabeau a strong re- 
monstrance from Le Marck. Mirabeau’s answer 
(p. 251) must have been written under feelings of 
great irritation, for he persists in the same tone of 
violence which had marked his speech, and is quite 
Jacobinical in his menaces. The only words of 
apology, or rather moderation, are these: ‘* Je suis 
homme du retablissement de l’ordre, et non de 
J’ancien ordre.”*t The Archbishop of Toulouse 
was in utter dismay on the perusal of this note. In 
writing to La Marck, he says, ‘‘I return to you 
Comte Mirabeau’s note, which I must own inspires 
me with horror.”’ 

In the thirty-fourth note of the Count, Mirabeau 
endeavors to excuse his not speaking on the dis- 
missal of the ministers, by saying that he did not 

*TIt was on this occasion that he used the expression 


‘La Cocarde Tricolore fera le tour de 1’Europe,’’ [The 
Tricolor will make the tour of Europe.] 


{tI am the man of the reéstablishment of order, and 
not of the old order.] 
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choose to support the motion for a partial dismissal, 
when the minister excepted, Comte de Montmorin, 
was especially commended as the friend of Mon- 
sieur La Fayette,—a cogent reason for dismissing, 
and not for retaining him. Mirabeau, with his 
accustomed assurance, treats very lightly the ques- 
tion of the flag. ‘* They will undoubtedly reproach 
me with having preferred the tricolor to the white 
flag, which their party wishes to maintain.”’ He 
is altogether silent on the most offensive part of 
his speech—the change in the rallying cry of the 
sailors. This note is mere evasion, and could not 
have lessened the just displeasure of the court. 

The thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth notes show that 
Mirabeau felt he had gone too far (pp. 257 and 
262), and he clothes his excuses in more submis- 
sive and palatable language. At the conclusion of 
the latter note, he says, ‘* My zeal was never so 
pure, my devotion more unbounded, my desire of 
being useful more constant, I might say more ob- 
stinate. It is not for myself, but for the success of 
the great object in view, that I court confidence, 
and those who may deprive me of it shall not tear 
from my heart, neither my gratitude, nor the oath 
I have taken to defend the royal authority, even if 
I combat alone, and fall in this noble struggle. I 
shall have Europe as a witness, and posterity as a 
judge.”’ These expressions, extravagant as they 
are, coming from Mirabeau, were sincere. He was 
really anxious for the maintenance of the monarchy, 
and he had enthusiasm and courage sufficient to 
make every personal sacrifice, even that of life 
itself, in defending it. Had he not been somewhat 
lowered in his own estimation by being an un- 
avowed and secretly paid adviser, he would proba- 
bly have been less irritable and inconsistent. 

The dissatisfaction produced at court by Mira- 
beau’s outbreak in the Assembly on the 19th, did 
not last long, for on the 27th Comte de La Marck 
writes to him that the queen had no other reason 
for not seeing him but the fear of being compro- 
mised by it ; circumstances had rendered her more 
manageable on the point, and if he persisted in 
thinking that minor objections should give way, it 
would be possible to obtain her consent to an inter- 
view. 

The two letters from Comte de La Marck to 
Comte de Mercy d’Argenteau, (pp. 281 to 289,) 
contain a summary of recent occurrences at Paris, 
and reflections thereon full of impartiality and good 
sense. The most interesting passages contain his 
opinion of Mirabeau. In the first letter he says, 
‘** For this man is by turns very great and very 
weak—he may be very useful and also very hurt- 
ful; in a word, he is often far above and far below 
other men.’? And in the second, ‘* What a being 
that man is—always on the verge of running wild 
or of being discouraged: by turns imprudent from 
excess of confidence or enervated from distrust. It 
is very difficult to guide him in affairs which re- 
quire perseverance and prudence.’’ La Marck 
might well say that he had great difficulty in man- 
aging him. 

From the time that the decree of the Assembly 
had excluded the king’s ministers from the Assem- 
bly, and deprived Mirabeau of the great object of 
his ambition, all his recommendations to the court 
tended to the establishment of confidential agents 
throughout the provinces, who should be named 
and directed by himself, independent of the nominal 
ministry. In the thirty-ninth note he goes a step 
further, and, at the moment of forming a new min- 
istry, he suggests that there should be attached to 
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each minister a man of supérior talents, who, 
without the title, would be the real head and mov- 
ing power in the preparation and execution of all 
important measures. Mirabeau, as he had done 
before respecting the provincial agents, professes to 
be acquainted with men fit for these duties, or in 
other words, he is ready with agents of his nomi- 
nation, who should be the real ministers. 

It must be painful to those who feel an interest 
in the reputation of La Fayette to read the follow- 
ing passage in La Marck’s letter to the Comte 
Mercy. ‘‘ He (La Fayette) had a few days since 
a long conference with the queen: in it he em- 
ployed the most odious language to alarm her ; and 
he went so far as to say, that, in order to obtain a 
divorce, she would be prosecuted for adultery. 
The queen answered with the dignity, the courage, 
and the firmness of which you know her to be pos- 
sessed. But one is filled with indignation in 
thinking of such behavior from such a man as 
Monsieur La Fayette.’’ The statement of what 
passed at the conference must have come from the 
queen herself, and one really cannot see any suf- 
ficient reason for misrepresentation on her part. 

The correspondence from the 9th to the 22d of 
November is occupied with the alleged appearance 
of Madame La Motte at Paris, the Pillage of the 
Hotel de Castries by the Parisian mob in revenge 
for the Marquis de Castries having wounded 
Charles La Motte in a duel, and the application 
from the inhabitants of Avignon to be annexed to 
the French territory. Mirabeau is most vehement 
in the expression of his determination to defend 
the queen against the base attempts of her enemies 
to injure her, by reviving the affair of the diamond 
necklace. Assuming the report of the appearance 
of Madame La Motte at Paris to be true, (which he 
believed it to be,) he suggests that the Garde de 
Sceaux should take the ordinary course of having 
her arrested, as having escaped from the House of 
Correction, where she had been confined by a sen- 
tence of the Parliament. Mirabeau suspected that 
the Duke of Orleans had caused Madame La Motte 
to be brought to Paris for the purpose of injurigg 
the queen in public opinion, and that La Fayette 
was not indisposed to use the occurrence for his 
own purposes. The Comte de La Marck did not 
share Mirabeau’s suspicions respecting the Duke 
of Orleans. Mirabeau’s zeal on this occasion, as 
might be expected, was very gratifying to the 
queen, and increased her confidence in him. Droz, 
who is in general observing and accurate, does not 
mention Madame La Motte’s appearance in Paris, 
and certainly the supposed intrigue had no tangible 
result. 

The language held by Mirabeau in the debate 
on the pillage of the Hétel of the Marquis de Cas- 
tries, and the duel with La Motte, was that of a 
violent Jacobin, approving, or at least not con- 
demning, the conduct of the mob. We learn, from 
the letter of the Archbishop of Toulouse to Comte 
de La Marck, that the impression produced at 
court was most unfavorable to Mirabeau ; and that 
his speech on the 13th of October was regarded as 
‘*an outbreak”? from ‘‘ a tribune of the people,”’ 
who sought to justify its atrocities and to excite 
popular fury against those who notoriously were 
the friends of the king and of the monarchy. 

Pethion de Villeneuve made a report to the As- 
sembly in the name of the Avignon committee, 
recommending compliance with the application of 
the inhabitanis for annexation to France. Mira- 
beau succeeded in carrying the following amend- 
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ment :—‘* The National Assembly, after having 
heard the report of the diplomatic committee, 
postpones the consideration of the application of 
the people of Avignon, and decrees that the king 
shall be requested to send a body of troops to Avig- 
non, to protect, under his orders, the French es- 
tablishments, and to maintain, in concert with the 
municipal officers, the public tranquillity ;’’ thus 
substituting temporary occupation for permanent 
annexation; the latter was decreed on the 14th 
September, 1791, some months after Mirabeau’s 
death. La Marck was not satisfied with Mirabeau’s 
amendment ; but as some days afterwards the min- 
ister for foreign affairs and the Pope’s nuncio 
most pressingly urged upon the diplomatic com- 
mittee the sending French troops to Avignon, 
Mirabeau, in communicating this fact to La Marck, 
was enabled to write, ‘‘ Comment vous étes justes, 
vous autres! En verité vous deviez vous accorder.’’* 
This is the only instance in which he was right 
when he differed from his prudent friend, and we 
allude to it on that account. 

Mirabeau was not more dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the court than was the Comte de La 
Marck, who writes to Comte Mercy, on the 24th 
of November, that ‘‘ the torpor of the court seems 
to increase daily. The ministry has been renewed 
without the queen having brought into it any one 
person devoted to herself. However great m 
veal, the relations that I have established can Jead 
to nothing, if they remain as they are now; for it 
is useless to give good advice, if no means exist 
for carrying it into effect.”’ 

The manner in which La Marck, as well as 
Mirabeau, speak on all occasions of the queen, 
shows that their sole reliance was upon her, and 
that the king was, unaided by her superior energy, 
unconsciously a mere tvol in the hands of La Fay- 
et 


te. 
The Comte de Montmorin, in the early part of 
December, nade great advances to Mirabeau, and 


proposed a coalition. ‘This proposal produced the 
forty-fifth note to the court, dated the 4th of 
December, in which, while he gives his opinion 
that advantage might arise from the measure, he 
hesitates to accept the interview proposed by the 
minister, because Talon and Duquesnoy were cog- 
nizant of the plan, and they were distrusted by 
Mirabeau as adherents of La Fayette. It is to be 
recollected that the Comte de Montmorin himself 
had been distasteful to Mirabeau from the same 
cause. Mirabeau, as far as appears from the Cor- 
respondence, did not wait for instructions from 
the court, but had an interview with Montmorin. 
Nothing could be more unreserved than his expla- 
nations to Mirabeau. He, as the most important 

int, disclaimed at once all connexion with Mons. 


i Fayette, of whom he says, that ** he (La Fay- | 


ette) has no other ambition than that of being 
praised ; and as to power, he rather seeks the ap- 
pearance of it than the reality ; and as to constancy 
in friendship, he only loves himself, and that 
only for himself.’’ He described the influence of 
La Fayette over the court, as caused by fear. 
(Mentmorin) and his colleagues were all tired of 
_ La Fayette’s interference ; for ‘* the pretension to 
be a prime minister, independent of the ministry, 
and prime minister without functions, destroys the 
royal authority, and it is that authority which re- 
quires to be established.”’ 

Montmorin asserted that La Fayette was bound 


[* How right you are all of you ! 


In truth you should 
agree together.] 





He | 
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to the Lameths and Duport (leaders of the demo- 
cratic party) by written engagements, and that he 
had been at certain times their accomplice. All 
La Fayette’s other adherents had been gained by 
the minister ; and, in the dilapidated state of his 
fortune, unless funds were supplied by the court, 
he coulé not even retain an aide-de-camp. The 
course to take was to leave him in command of the 
National Guards til] a Joyal and trustworthy succes- 
sor could be selected. 

The comte passed from this capital point, as re- 
garded the intended coalition, to the comparative 
advantages of his own position, in not being sus- 
pected by the Assembly, nor by the different par- 
ties therein, nor by the public, and therefore he was 
in a situation to be an useful intermediate agent, 
between the king and the nation. Montmorin com- 
plained, that, nevertheless, the persons about the 
queen had always prevented him from enjoying her 
confidence, and, consequently, he had never pos- 
sessed that of the king. ‘The Comte de Mercy had 
given hopes of a favorable change towards him, 
and by his advice he had seen the queen, and as- 
sured her of his devotion to her majesty and to the 
king ; and that the queen had replied, ‘‘ She had 
no doubt of his attachment to the king, to whom he 
was under the greatest obligations.’’ Comte de 
Montmorin told Mirabeau that he had seen Bar- 
nave and Menou, but, as they had always come to- 
gether, he had not been able to open himself to 
Barnave. He said he was sure of the Bishop of 
Autun, of Chapelier, and of Thouret. His object 
in all these statements was, through Mirabeau, (of 
whose communications with the court he was 
aware,) to gain the confidence of the queen, and 
thereby to fix himself as prime minister. The de- 
cree of the Assembly had excluded Mirabeau, as a 
deputy, from the ministry, and Montmorin had, 
therefore, no objection to the secret confidence that 
the queen might repose in him. He left it entirely 
to Mirabeau to trace a plan for bringing the As- 
sembly quietly to an end, for changing public opin- 
ion, for managing the next elections, and for re- 
storing the queen’s popularity. Altogether, the 
Comte de Montmorin showed great dexterity in this 
interview, and he succeeded in gaining Mirabeau’s 
confidence. 

We pass to Mirabeau’s forty-seventh note to the 
court. ‘This is by far the most important document 
in the Correspondence ; but it is of too great length, 
and enters into such detail, that we cannot pretend 
to give even an abstract of the whole ; we can only 
point out its most important suggestions. Mira- 
beau thus enumerates the obstacles to the formation 
of any systematic plan for establishing the royai 


; authority, and saving the commonwealth from de- 


struction. ‘* The indecision of the king, the prej- 
udices existing against the queen, the mad democ- 
racy of Paris, the bad spirit of the National 
Guards, the irritability of the Assembly, the little 
hold upon it on account of its mass, the insurmount- 
able unpopularity of one section of it, the pallia- 
tives in preparation by the committee of revision, 
the impossibility of making use of a great portion 
of the discontented, from the divergence of their 
various interests, the direction which public opin- 
ion is taking towards party spirit, the fear of excit- 


|ing a general conflagration if violent measures 


were employed, and, above all, the order of things 
already established, already in motion, and the 
impossibility of obtaining any paramount result 
without retrograding, that is, without abrogating 
several decrees of the Assembly.’’ 
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The indecision of the king could only be sur- 
mounted by the private influence of the queen, and, 
in the council, by concert among the ministers. 
Mirabeau says of Paris, that it was the town of 
France in which public tranquillity would be re- 
stored the last, and that every effort should. be made 
to destroy its influence in the provinces, and to pro- 
duce a general desire that the next legislature 
should meet in some other town, where its inde- 
pendence and the personal liberty of the king would 
be better protected. The National Guard of Paris 
is described as a most serious obstacle to the resto- 
ration of order: most of its chiefs were members 
of the Jacobin Club, and they would teach their 
soldiers to look upon the people as the first author- 
ity. Mirabeau proposes to establish a popularly 
organized household body of troops, as a rival to 
the National Guard, and to interest the provinces in 
the formation of this armed force, to induce the As- 
sembly to refuse its assent to the measure, and 
thereby to make evident the influence of the city of 
Paris; thus separating the capital from the rest of 
the kingdom. 

It did not seem desirable to raise the question of 
ratification in the existing National Assembly, but 
to leave it to its successor. In the difficulty of deter- 
mining at what period or periods the constitution 
was to be revised, Mirabeau was of opinion that 
each succeeding legislature should have constitu- 
ent authority. Mirabeau was prepared for a great 
personal sacrifice ; for he proposed that none of the 
deputies in the National Assembly should be qual- 
ified for reélection, or at least that this qualification 
should be confined to the department in which they 
had their domicile. 

It was of importance to push the Assembly to acts 
of irregularity in assuming executive and administra- 
tive authority, but it was at the same time necessary 
to resist all decrees positively encroaching on the 
royal authority. The Assembly had shown itself 
dissatisfied with the conduct of some municipalities, 
and Mirabeau wished that it should be encouraged to 
destroy the rural municipalities, and to alter the local 
administration in towns, so as to spread a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction. The popularity of the 
royal family should be restored by the king and 
queen frequently appearing in public, attending the 
reviews of the Naronal Guard, and the debates in 


the National Assembly, where they might occupy 
the tribune of the president ; they should visit the 
hospitals and charitable institutions, and judiciously 


make pecuniary donations. No object would be 
gained by hastening the dissolution of the pres- 
ent Assembly. On the contrary, it was better to 
give it time for self-destruction. The ministers 
might add to the embarrassments of the Assembly 
by overwhelming it with reports, pointing out the 
difficulties of executing decrees that were contra- 
dictory and ill-digested. 

Should the Assembly be compelled, from the loss 
of all influence, to dissolve itself, the king ought 
immediately to call another, and declare himself 
the guardian of all the advantages gained by the 
people : failing this self-dissolution, every exertion 
must be made to obtain an interval between the dis- 
solution of the one, and the meeting of the other 
Assembly. In the interval, the royal authority 
would. derive strength and consideration. Mira- 
beau erroneously assumes as a parallel case, the 
‘increased .power of the crown in England while 
the House of Commons js not sitting. ‘To obtain 
influence over the National Assembly, he proposes 
a committee of twelve deputies—Bonnay, L’ Abbé 
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Montesquion for the Coté Droit, Clermont Tonerre, 
D’André, Duquesnoy, L’Evéque D’Autun, Em- 
mery, Chapelier, Thouret, Barnave, and himself 
for the Assembly generally. They were not all to 
be equally trusted, nor to be brought together at 
any one time. The Cété Droit, Clermont Ton- 
erre, and D’André were not to be made acquainted 
with the concert of the others ; nor were Chapelier 
and Thouret to know that Mirabeau and Barnave 
were their auxiliaries; nor was Barnave to be 
made aware that there was any coalition between 
Mirabeau and any other deputy. He (Barnave) 
should always be seen alone.. Duquesnoy* was 
considered the best channel of communication be- 
tween the twelve deputies and the minister, Comte 
de Montmorin. The several deputies were to use 
their influence with their personal friends, and thus 
secure a general support. Bribery might be suc- 
cessfully employed io gain the votes of deputies. 
Mirabeau recommended that the secret police of 
Paris should be entrusted to Talon and Semonville. 
The faithful devotion of the former might be se- 
cured by the promise of a great office; a person 
whose name is left in a dotted line was to be gained 
by money, and such promises must be most strictly 
kept. It was not, however, necessary that the 
whole scheme should be known to Talon and Se- 
monville ; prudence required that entire cognizance 
of it should be confined to Montmorin and Mira- 
beau. Unanimity in the council of ministers was 
indispensable. Forty agents were to be despatched 
into the departments, two to be attached to each, 
and a commission for the circulation of useful po- 
litical pamphlets was to be established, under the 
management of Clermont Tonerre. Mirabeau con- 
cludes by saying, ‘‘ If this plan be followed every- 
thing may be hoped for; if it be not—if this last 
plank slips from under us, there is no misfortune 
from individual] assassination and pillage, from the 
overthrow of the throne to the dissolution of the 
empire, that may not be anticipated.’’ 

Under this plan Comte de Montmorin was not to 
have asinecure. The following is the tableau of 
his regular conferences :— 

Monday, with the chief of the office for political 
works, from nine to eleven; with Mirabeau, from 
eleven to one. Tuesday, with Messrs. Talon and 
Semonville, from nine to eleven; with Mirabeau, 
from eleven to one. Wednesday, with the head 
of the correspondence department, from eight to 
ten; and Mirabeau, from ten o’clock to midnight. 
Thursday, with Mirabeau and the persons to whom 
the plan is known, from ten o’clock to midnight. 
Friday, with Monsieur Duquesnoy and Mirabeau, 
from nine till midnight. Saturday, with Messrs. 
Talon and Semonville, (we presume at night,) from 
nine to eleven ; and with Mirabeau from eleven to 
one. Sunday, with the head of the correspondence 
eens and Mirabeau, from ten o’clock to mid- 
night. 

This memoir was communicated to Malouet, and 
a conference took place between Mirabeau and 
him, at the Comte de Montmorin’s. Malouet has 
left a report of this conference, which is found in 
Droz (vol. iii., p. 340). The following is the most 
striking passage in this report: ‘* His voice thun- 


* Duquesnoy became subsequently a violent Terrorist : 
was, on the cessation of the Reign of Terror, brought to 
trial and condemned : he put himself to death on his way 
to the scaffold. He must be the Duq..., one of the 
several bribed deputies of whose visits M. Montmorin 
was 80 3) ashamed.—(Mémoires de Malle du Pan, vol. 
i, p. 23. 
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dering as in the tribune, his animated gestures, the 
abundance and justness of his ideas electrified me. 
I threw aside all my prejudices, all my doubts, and 
I found myself sharing his conviction, praising his 
project and his courage, exalting his means of 
success, but my peroration vexed him—You will 
repair better than any one the mischief you have 
done.’’ Mirabeau vehemently denied the imputa- 
tion and threw the blame upon the ‘* modérés”’ like 
Malouet, who had not appreciated him, upon the 
ministers, who had never moved without making a 
false step, and upon the stupid Assembly, which 
never rightly understood what it said or did. 

We have before said that Mirabeau had an in- 
tuitive aptitude for dealing with a revolutionary 
crisis, and it is difficult to determine whether he 
were more fitted to set up a Revolution, or to guide 
it when once put in motion. No other scheme 
could possibly have been propounded at the time, 
when the memoir was given in, which would have 
had a greater chance of success ; but we believe 
that the revolutionary spirit was then too universally 
explosive to have been kept down by pamphlets, 
newspapers, or personal agency, however ably 
written or dexterously exerted. The excited pop- 
ulace of Paris in those days, as in the present, 
could only be controlled by a large army, and the 
royal authority was wholly unprovided with mili- 
tary means for self-defence, or for the maintenance 
of public tranquillity. 

The memoir is very defective on this point, and 
does not go beyond the mention of a body of house- 
hold troops for the personal protection of the king 
and the royal family. It seems to us, that the 
most practical part of the scheme was the means to 
be employed for managing the Assembly ; and as 
this branch would have been conducted under the 
immediate superintendence of Mirabeau, there was 
reason to have anticipated success ; but without 
that superintendence the result was always prob- 
lematical, and so, indeed, it turned out. 

The queen very reluctantly consented to give 
her confidence to Count de Montmorin, and used 
against the employment of Messrs. Talon and 
Semonville the language which had been held by 
Mirabeau himself against them. Mirabeau’s great 
objection to these individuals had been their devotion 
and subjection to La Fayette ; and when convinced 
that their sentiments towards the latter had entirely 
changed, he was ready to give them his confidence, 
more especially as one important part of their 
employment was to undermine the influence of La 
Fayette. Montmorin himself had been equally ob- 
noxious to Mirabeau, as the attached colleague of 
Necker, and, like Talon and Semonville, con- 
nected with La Fayette ; he had therefore at one 
time labored to destroy the influence of all three 
with the court, and it was not surprising that the 
queen should have hesitated to accede at once to 
the change in the confidential agency proposed to 
her. La Marck had held the same language as 
Mirabeau, and although his representations had al- 
ways had, from his unblemished personal character 
oat social position, infinitely more weight with the 
queen, he felt the difficulty in overcoming prejudices 
which he had himself created. We refer our 
readers to his note (p. 513). Even while recom- 
mending the employment of Semonville, Comte de 
La Marck says of him—*t This man is another in- 
triguant, dexterous, enterprising, greedy of money, 
always calm in business, faithful from self-interest, 
a traitor whenever he sees an advantage in being 
80, intimate with all parties, without committing 
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himself to any.”” After this character there can be 
no doubt that the initial S. used in a former letter 
meant Semonville. 

The editor has quoted at length (pp. 518 and 
519) from Droz a very curious account of an inter- 
view between Talon, then Lieutenant Civil, and 
Favras in prison, a few days before the execution 
of the latter, for a plot to carry off the king to 
Peronne. Talon at this interview obtained pos- 
session of a document drawn up by Favras, which 
was his confession, and which would have deeply 
implicated Monsieur and the queen; he further 
succeeded in persuading the unfortunate Favras to 
submit to his fate in silence. We have ourselves 
heard that the document was in existence at the 
Restoration, and was voluntarily given up to Louis 
XVIII. La Marck, who saw the paper, does not 
attach as much importance to its contents as Droz, 
but he admits that Talon, by keeping it secret, had 
rendered a great service. 

La Marck’s letter of 30th December, 1790, con- 
tains an admirable report on the existing state of 
affairs at Paris; and that part which relates to 
the ministerial colleagues of Comte de Montmorin 
is particularly interesting. Dupont du Terre, the 
keeper of the seals, was a slave of the Lameths, 
and a dangerous enemy of the queen, and owned to 
Comte de Montmorin that he should not, were the 
question to arise, oppose her being brought to trial 
—this man had been forced upon the king by La 
Fayette. 

uportail, the minister of war, was not the min- 
ister of the king, but of the military committee of 
the Assembly. De Lessart, in the opinion of La 
Marck, was an abler man than the other two, but 
he was timid and irresolute. Even of Montmorin 
he says—'‘ He wants that decision and irresistible 
ascendency which mark the real statesman, and 
without which all other qualities are comparatively 
useless.’”? Thus one important element of Mira- 
beau’s scheme—union among the members of the 
ministry—did not exist, and perhaps no ministry 
could have been formed at the time in which it 
would have sufficiently prevailed. 

It was of the utmost importance to conceal 
Mirabeau’s connexion with the court, and more 
especially the pecuniary part of it; he was known 
to be very much embarrassed in his private fortune, 
and therefore any lavish expenditure of money by 
him in living or purchases would naturally excite 
attention, and justify suspicion of the quarter from 
whence he obtained the means. Notwithstanding 
these very obvious reasons for prudence and caution, 
Mirabeau, about this time, made large purchases of 
books, and throngh Duquesnoy suggested the ac- 
quisition of a country house. Talon was much 
alarmed and remonstrated, as did the Comte de La 
Marck. Mirabeau was offended by the interference 
of the former, of which he complained in a letter 
(p. 18) to La Marck, and uses this expression 
with respect to Talon—* Un tel Mentor est un peu 
mascarade pour moi.’’* He excuses the purchase 
of books as being an investment adding to the 
value of his library, which was the only part of 
his property free from incumbrance ; his irritation 
led him to suspect that there was a wish to get rid 
of him, which he says persons who “‘ voguent de 
jour au jour,”’¢ and were not prepared to follow his 
plan, might naturally entertain. 

Mirabeau’s popularity was, at this period, the * 


[{* Such a Mentor is a little masquerade for me. 
+ Journey from day to day.] 
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mcnth of January, 1790, undiminished, for he was 
elected commandant of a battalion of the National 
Guard, and a member of the administration of the 
departments ; he accepted the former situation with 
the concurrence of Comte de Montmorin, but he 
had not time to wait for the sanction of the court, 
and his forty-seventh note is (p. 9, vol. iii.) 
explanatory of his conduct. Mirabeau thought, as 
the commandants of the battalions of the National 
Guard, when on duty, were in the habit of accom- 
panying the dauphin in his walks, that use might be 
made of those opportunities for confidential commu- 
nication to the queen orally or in writing. He says, 
** Accustomed to do many things at once, (and on 
that account it may be said I do them very badly,) I 
might at the same time play at bowls or at nine-pins, 
and the dauphin would lose nothing in all that.”’ 
In reading the Correspondence, it is always a 
satisfaction to come to any letter of Comte de La 
Marck to Comte Mercy, and we have a very inter- 
esting one of the 16th of January, 1791. The au- 
dience which Talon had sought with the king was 
at last granted, and gave great satisfaction tu the 
former. The difference in manner between Louis 
XVI. and his queen was strongly marked on the 
vceasion. ‘* The king, in this audience, showed 
his usual bonhomie and brusquerie. The queen, 
who came to it, was on the contrary full of quick- 
ness, tact, judgment and grace. She even showed 
that measured reason which you and I have so often 
recommended to her, and which is so necessary in 
her present situation.”’ It appears from this letter 
that little progress had been made in carrying Mira- 
beau’s plan into execution. None of the travelling 


agents had set off, and the Atelier des Ouvrages, 
the manufactory of pamphlets, had not been es- 


tablished. In fact, the only part in action was the 
secret police under Talon and Semonville, and that 
was likely to absorb large sums of money, as the 
persons employed expected to be ‘‘ gorged with 
gold.”’ La Marck here truly observes, that the 
** plan, perfect in theory, would be of very difficult 
execution.”” The comte gives very good reasons 
for this opinion, one of which is the character of 
Montmorin, whom he designates as the weakest 
man of his acquaintance, and yet this very man is 
‘* notre unique ressort.”** There is in this lettera 
very serious charge against La Fayette, whom the 
comte accuses of ** having contributed by the most 
odious intrigues to augment the distrust of the 
emperor, and consequently of the queen.’? The 
comte was almost alarmed at the recent increase of 
Mirabeau’s popularity ; for he feared, that if ever 
Mirabeau lost confidence in the government, and 
placed all his glory in popularity, he would become 
insatiable of it. ‘* And you know as well asI do, 
Mons. de Comte, what popularity is in a time of 
revolution.”? ‘The comte felt greatly discouraged, 
and indeed disgusted, with the country, the men, 
the laws, and the manners. The king had no 
energy whatever, and Montmorin had with sorrow 
told the comte, that when he spoke to his majesty 
on public affairs and on his own position, the king 
seemed to take as little interest in what was said, 
as if the matters treated of related to the Emperor 
of China. La Marck continued his services—en- 
tirely from devotion to the queen, and he deeply 
commiserated her condition. ‘* As a wife she was 
bound to a sluggish being, and as a queen she was 
laced on a tottering throne.”” The Comte de 
Marck persuaded Montmorin to take the oppor- 


{* Our only resort.] 
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tunity of his accompanying his sister, Comtesse 
Starhemberg, to Strasberg, to put him in commu- 
nication with Mons. Bouillé, whose head-quarters 
were at Metz. 

Mirabeau at length obtained the president’s 
chair of the Assembly. We do not find in the 
Correspondence any notice of a very able report of 
the then existing relations of France with foreign 
powers, which Mirabeau made in the name of the 
diplomatic committee on the day before his election 
as president, the 28th of January, 1791. The object 
of the report was to calm the irritation caused by the 
rumors, of the breaking out of war, which were for 
mischievous purposes circulated among the people. 
Droz says of Mirabeau’s conduct in the president’s 
chair, that ‘‘ even his enemies admitted that no 
man had presided over the Assembly with so much 
dignity. All admired his manner of directing the 
discussions, and his mode of summing up the 
result ; heoften acted asa moderator. He always 
showed his respect for the Assembly and obtained 
it for himself. ‘The deputations which appeared at 
the bar, were unusually numerous—he delighted 
to seize these occasions of oratorical success, and 
that success his answers to the deputations never 
failed to procure.”’ ' 

The Comte de La Marck has not left among his 
papers his reports to Comte de Montmorin on the 
communications with the Marquis de Bouillé ; and 
neither in his letter to the queen, (p. 59,) nor in 
that to Comte Mercy, (p. 67,) do we find any state- 
ment which weuld supply the absence of the dsc- 
uments themselves. From the memoirs of De 
Bouillé we learn that he was made acquainted 
with Mirabeau’s connexion with the court, and 
that he entirely approved of the plan suggested by 
him, and was ready to give every aid to the execu- 
tion of it. De Bouillé says that Mirabeau was to 
place the king in his hands either at Compiegne 
or Fontainbleau, where he would have surrounded 
him with the best troops. La Marck considered 
(we think without sufficient ground) that the suc- 
cessful departure of Mesdames from Paris showed 
that the king might easily have done the same; 
and if so, might, as was proposed, have reached 
Compeigne. At all events, the moment gave a 
better chance of success than when the Attempt at 
escape was actually made. 

Comte Montmorin, in a letter of the 9th of 
February, informs Mirabeau that a committee of 
twelve, members of the Assembly, amongst whom 
were some of those included in Mirabeau’s plan, 
was about to be formed, for the purpose of direct- 
ing and bringing to a close the proceedings of the 
National Assembly. The committee was to meet 
at La Fayette’s. From this we might suppose that 
Montmorin had not been made acquainted with a 
previous meeting at Emmercy’s between La Fayette 
and Mirabeau, when this very project was discussed. 
The meeting was held on the 8th of February, the 
day of La Marck’s departure from Paris, and, there- 
fore, a day prior to this letter of Montmorin. 

The Assembly, yielding to the wishes of the 
Commune de Paris, had decided that a project of 
law on the emigrants should be prepared by the 
committee on the constitution. Chapelier, in pre- 
senting the report of the committee, stated that the 
project of a law had, after serious discussion, been 
prepared, but that the committee felt great hesita- 
tion in submitting it, as it violated the constitution. 
Mirabeau, in one of his most brilliant speeches, 
opposed the passing any law on the subject of emi- 
gration, which was not only unconstitutional, but 
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in its very essence tyrannical, and concluded his 
first speech, for he spoke more than once on the 
occasion, by these words: ‘‘If you pass a law 
against emigrants, I swear never to obey it.’’ The 
debate was throughout violent and tumultuous, and 
it was in one of the most violent explosions of op- 
position that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Silence aux trente 
voix,’’* and looked defiance at the bench where the 
Lameths, Duport, and others were seated with a 
small fraction of the Assembly. His personal suc- 
cess was great, but he did not carry his motion, 
and the question, on the proposition of Vernier, 
was adjourned, it being understood that the subject 
should be referred to the committee separately, and 
that a joint report should be prepared by commissa- 
ries selected by the committees. 

The Lameths, reduced to silence in the Assem- 
bly, renewed the attack upon Mirabeau at the 
Jacobin Club; here again he boldly met them, and 
was equally successful, although his opponents 
were, it might be said, on their own ground, as 
Mirabeau had latterly seldom attended the sittings 
of the club ; and his conduct in the Assembly could 
not have been satisfactory to the majority of its 
members. He concluded his defence by the words, 
** 1 will belong to you even till ostracism.” 

These two occurrences thus brought together 
give us a measure of the wonderful influence 
which Mirabeau exercised over popular assem- 
blies, even when those assemblies were in parox- 
ysmns of excitement, which would seem to make 
eloquence unavailing and reasoning impossible. It 
is singular that Montmorin should have supposed 
that Mirabeau had failed in defending himself 
against the attack made upon him at the Jacobin 
Club; he was equally mistaken as to the result of 
the debate on the project of the law on emigrants, 
which he supposed had been adopted by the As- 
sembly. 

Mirabeau’s letters to La Marck (pp. 78 and 82) 
contain bitter complaints against Duquesnoy, Ta- 
lon, and Semonville; the former had written a 
foolish letter to the Jacobin Club, which had 
undone all the good that Mirabeau’s speech had 
produced ; and Talon and Semonville had allowed 
the newspapers to take a tone favorable to La 
Fayette, and hostile to Mirabeau. Beaumetz, Cha- 
pelier, and D’ André, all supposed to belong to the 
committee of twelve created by his plan, had been 
in communication with Danton, and had proposed 
the destruction of the dungeon of Vincennes to gain 
popularity, and hesitated to oppose the law on emi- 
grants, from the fear of losing it. Danton, Mira- 
beau asserts, had received 30,000 francs. There 
was evidently no confidence or real concert among 
the agents employed to carry the different parts of 
Mirabeau’s plan into execution ; he himself trusted 
and respected no one with whom he was acting but 
La Marck ; and, on the other hand, the persons of 
whom he complains winced under his dictation, 
had no real consideration for him, and may have 
entertained doubts of his honesty. 

In p. 92 there is a note of Comte de La Marck’s 
on the subject of the legislation on mines, in which 
he as a proprietor was deeply interested ; the prin- 
vivles at issue were, whether the working of mines 
savuld be conceded to individuals, proprietors of 
the soil, or whether the mines should be considered 
the absolute property of the state. Mirabeau, from 
conviction, adopted the first; but his motive for de- 
voting all his energy to obtain the application of the 


[* Silence to the “ thirty voices.’’] 
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principle, maintaining the rights of proprietors, was 
his friendship fur La Marek. The 27th cf March 
was the day of the final discussion ; he came to La 
Marck at nine o’clock in the morning, so ill and 
weak that he fainted. On recovering, he persisted, 
notwithstanding La Marck’s remonstrances, on 
going to the Assembly, where he made one of his 
ablest speeches, abounding in accurate details, sound 
principles, and conclusive argument. Mirabeau 
returned to La Marck’s at three o’clock, and on en- 
tering the room he threw himself on a sofa, saying, 
** Your cause is gained, but I amdead.’’ La Marek 
helped him to his carriage, and accompanied him 
to his house, ** d’od il ne sortit plus que pour étre 
conduit au tombeau.’”* 

The last note from Mirabeau in the Correspond- 
ence, (p. 105,) is dated the 24th of March, and re- 
lates to the regency question. He was much alarmed 
at the course taken by the Abbé Sieyés on the 
|oceasion : his expressions are—‘‘ Be assured that 
they wish to bring us back to the elections, that is 
to say, to the destruction of the hereditary principle, 
and to that of the monarchy. The Abbé Sieyés 
has never so courted and jobbed with the Assembly 
as now, and his partisans are numerous. Be sure, 
my dear comte, that I do not exaggerate the dan- 
ger. Oh! inconstant! and thrice inconstant people ! 
Two thirds of our troops are, on this question, with 
the Abbé Sieyés—Vale et me ama.” 

We think that the perusal of the Correspondence 
up to this point will bear out our observations at 
the commencement of this article, that the benefi- 
cial influence which Mirabeau’s peculiar qualities 
and energy might have exerted on the progress of 
the Revolution may be supposed, but cannot be said 
to have shown itself at the time of his death; for 
we believe that the democratic spirit had already 
taken too firm hold on the lower classes, to have 
been subdued by what we will call moral and intel- 
lectual agencies. The brutal passions of the populace 
in Paris, and in other large towns, had been ex- 
cited, acts of murder and violation of property had 
been committed with impunity, the administration 
of justice had been interrupted and disorganized, 
insubordination prevailed in the army, the king and 
queen had been personally insulted, and while tra- 
ditional and unhesitating obedience had disappeared 
forever, respect for the greatly limited authority 
of the sovereign had not succeeded. The National 
Assembly, itself intimidated, was powerless for 
repression, and the majority of the members must 
have felt, that although they might, in decrees, 
frame a constitution for the monarchy, practical ad- 
hesion to it depended not upon the king or the As- 
sembly, but upon the will of a misled and turbulent 
populace. Against such a combination of evils 
there was little hope that time would be left for the 
development of Mirabeau’s plan, which, though 
comprehensive in its details and definite in its object, 
was too complex and refined for prompt and general 
efficacy. His death, therefore, was probably more 
opportune for his reputation than hurtful to the 
cause which he had espoused. It is easy for Bris- 
sot to declare, that Mirabeau, if he had lived, would 
have killed the Revolution. On the contrary, we 
quite agree with the excellent remarks in the ** Me- 
moirs of Mallet du Pan,” just published : ‘* Mira- 
beau died @ propos for his fame and for the poetic 
satisfaction of future generations. A few more 
days would, perhaps, have orly served to give him 





{* From whence he went no more out till he was carried 
| to the tomb.] 
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time to descend into the obscure ranks of the mar- 
tyrs of reason and moderation, and to die defeated. 
By this time, possibly, he might be no more spoken 
of than the virtuous Bailly. The great Mirabeau 
might be nothing more to us than the brilliant orator 
of the Constituent Assembly, and an illustrious vic- 
tim of the ingratitude of revolutions. As to the 
conditions on which he allied himself with the court, 
and whether his political conscience went along 
with him in the transaction? These questions have 
at length been settled, and justice done to this emi- 
nent man; who, in this bargain, made his services 
be paid for, but did not sell his opinions.”’ 

Mirabeau, licentious, prodigal, and of doubtful 
probity in private life, appears in this Correspond- 
ence a consistent politician, notwithstanding the 
apparent inconsistency of attempting to serve two 
masters ; who, though in truth their interests were 
ihe same, did not themselves think so. From the 
opening of the Etats Généraux to his death he had 
but one purpose in view—the establishment in 
France of a limited monarchy. He accepted money 
from the court as a salary, not as a bribe, and his 
position really was that of a confidential adviser 
of the crown, though not an ostensible minister. 
His personal ambition was honorable in its end, 
and such as any modern statesman might have 
avowed, that of being first in the councils of a sov- 
ereign who claimed no greater authority than the 
constitution gave, and the welfare of the nation 
required. Meantime, he was quite right in fore- 
seeing that the publication of these papers was es- 
sential to the vindication of his memory with pos- 
terity. The revelation of the nature of his secret 
relations with the court would have been fatal to 
his character, unless it had been accompanied with 
a knowledge equally complete of the use he sought 
to make of his popularity with the people and his 
influence with the king. Yet, after allowing 
Mirabeau the full benefit of the evidence as it 
stands, it is impossible to reconcile the false colors, 
which he wore, and his underhand receipt of 
money, with the character and conduct of a straight- 
forward, high-minded, independent man. Many 
others may have been equally compromised. But 
there can be no security for public integrity and 
private honor, and no confidence between man and 
man, where such exceptions are admitted. 

The great interest of these papers ceases with 
the death of Mirabeau; and even were it other- 
wise, as we have already exceeded our prescribed 
limits, we must here bring our examination. of the 
** Correspondence” to an end, and leave the third 
part of the work without any detailed notice: at 
the same time we must observe, that the remaining 
letters from Comte de La Marck, from Comte 
Montmorin, from Monsieur Pellenc, and from 
Comte Mercy d’Argenteau will amply repay the 
trouble of perusal. 

We cannot conclude without pointing out the 
admirable manner in which Monsieur Bacourt has 
performed the duty of editor. The notes which 
he has appended to the original letters and narra- 
tives, are so useful and complete, that readers not 
familiar with the history of the particular period, 
are relieved from the necessity of reference to con- 
temporary wyiters, for explanation. 





Orternat Letrer or Daniet Boone.—The Frank- 
fort Commonwealth (Kentucky) has the follow- 
ing :—We are indebted to Rev. J. N. Norton, of this 
city, for the privilege of examining an original auto- 
graph letter from Daniel Boone to Gov. Shelby, which 
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Mr. N. obtained from a friend at Danville. We sub- 
join a copy of it, spelled, capitalized, and punctuated 
according to the original, and doubt not that our 
readers will regard it, with us, as an interesting relic 
of the early days of the state in which it was written. 
The hand-writing is very good, showing ease and even 
grace in handling the pen. The spelling is quite 
defective ; but that is a small matter in regard to 
one who was the pioneer in winning the rich domain 
of Kentucky from savage hands :— 

Sir feburey the 11th 1796. 
after my Best Respts to your Excelancy and 
famyly I wish to inform you that I have sum intention 
of undertaking this New Rode that is to be Cut through 
the Wilderness and I think My Self intiteled to the ofer 
of the Bisnes as I first Marked out that Rode in March 
1775 and Never Re’d any thing for trubel and Sepose I 
am No Statesman I am a Woodsman and think My Self 
as Capable of Marking and Cutting that Rode as any 
other man. Sir if you think with Me i would thank you 
to wright mee a Line By the post the first oportuneaty 
and he Will Lodge it at Mr John Miler’s on hinkstons 
fork as I wish to know Where and When it is be Laat 
[let] So that I may attend at the time Iam Deer Sir 
your very omble sarvent DanieEt Boone. 

To his Excelancy governor Shelby. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
VENUS AKESTRIA. 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


O Maryanne, you pretty girl, 
Intent on silken labor, 

Of sempstresses the pink and pearl, 
Excuse a peeping neighbor ! 


Those eyes, forever drooping, give 
The long black lashes rarely ; 

But violets in the shadows live ; 
O, raise them full and fairly ! 


Hast thou not lent that flounce enough 
Of looks so long and earnest ? 

Lo, here ’s more ‘‘ penetrable stuff,’’ 
To which thou never turnest. 


Ye graceful fingers, deftly sped ! 
How slender and how nimble! 

O, might I wind their skeins of thread, 
Or but pick up their thimble ! 


How blest the youth whom love shall bring, 
And happy stars embolden, 

To change the dome into a ring, 
The silver into golden : 


Who ’1l steal some morning to her side 
To take her finger’s measure ; 

While Maryanne pretends to chide, 
And blushes deep with pleasure : 


Who ’Il watch her sew her wedding-gown, 
Well conscious that_it is hers ; 

Who ’Ill glean a tress, without a frown, 
With those so ready scissors : 


Who ’1l taste those ripenings of the south, 
The fragrant and delicious— 

Don’t put the pins into your mouth, 
O Maryanne, my precious ! 


I almost wish it were my trust 
To teach how shocking that is ; 
I wish I had not, as I must, © 
To quit this tempting lattice. 


Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering foe, 
Across a street so narrow— 

A thread of silk to string his bow, 
A needle for his arrow ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Mucx was still a mystery to me ; I soon heard 
it explained. Let me briefly rehearse the events 
of that week. Colonel Thornton, it appeared, had 
not only approved of my suit to his daughter, but 
had lately become singularly anxious for its prose- 
cution. My conduct, on his last visit to us, had 
induced him to fear that we had been betrayed into 
a love quarrel. He could not resist questioning 
Kate when she returned home, and great was his 
dismay when she told him that she had no affection 
whatever for me. He urged my merits; she 
replied that (no one spoke the sentence, but I knew 
the parrot-phrase too well!) I was so common- 
place. He reproached her with having cuquetted 
with me ; he insisted upon her acceptance of me. 
She passionately answered that she would far 
svoner die. 

As was his custom, when enraged, Colonel 
Thornton forgot all rules of decorum or prudence. 
He hurried to Ripplestone, and opened his griev- 
ances to my father. It was not the first time they 
had discussed this matter. My father was at first 
too much surprised to conceal his disappointment, 
but by degrees he recovered himself, and reminded 
Colonel Thornton that this was a very premature 
catastrophe, since 1 had never hinted to them my 
sentiments towards Miss Thornton. He begged 
that her inclinations might not be forced in any 
way, and that here the subject might drop forever. 
They parted rather coldly, and the colonel must 
‘have received some hints as he proceeded home, 
which further enlightened him, since his anger 
knew no restraint when, on his return, he found 
Kate in tears, and Gerald consoling her in a man- 
ner far from befitting the friend of her rejected 
‘lover. The old soldier reproached him with per- 
fidy ; heard with scorn the avowal of their attach- 
ment ; forbade him to enter his house ; and wrote 
a violent account of the whole to Ripplestone. 
Meanwhile, Clair had returned thither—had re- 
moved his luggage, and retired to the Alderbury 
‘hotel, leaving a short note of explanation for Aunt 
‘Maddalena, who, with her friend and my father, 
“were taking a quiet drive, unconscious of the events 
taking place so near them. 

Much as my aunt disliked the Cliffords, she was 
glad to call them in to her aid—glad to give Mr. 
Clifford the unpleasant task of communicating these 
facts to me. ~_ his note, intended to spare me 
the very accident which had occurred—an encoun- 
ter with Gerald Clair. 

I scarcely could recall afterwards how I per- 
furmed the rest of my journey to the cottage. I 
believe I walked it, dragging my horse languidly 
after me. I remember that I repeated often to 
myself that I must be still and firm, and let no one 
see my anguish, and that I talked thus to myself 
as a mother would toa sick child. Yet, though I 
was so still, and firm, and silent, when I entered 
the cottage, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford seemed to read 
at the first glance that I knew all. 

I did not attempt to speak; I sat down quietly, 
and laid my hat beside me on the ground. I felt 
then that it had been pressed upon my brow like a 
vice, until the pain was severe, although I had not 
remarked it. Mrs. Clifford rose from her sofa, 
and drew near me. Suddenly she passed her thin 
hand over my burning forehead, and brushed back 
\the thick curls from it, as if I were a boy still. 
She looked at me, and then she stooped gently and 
kissed that forehead, saying, as her tears fell upon 
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it, ‘* God comfort you, my dear boy!’’ In another 
moment she was gone, but the influence of her ten- 
derness remained. It told me that she at Jeast did 
not despise me—that to these true friends I was 
still dear. I needed some such assurance, for 
indeed I was very miserable. Years have fled 
since then, and I have learned to thank God that 
he so ordered those very events—to see that his 
plans were wiser and more conducive to my ulti- 
mate happiness than my blind desires would have 
been; yet though those were boyish sorrows, I 
cannot own that they were not sincerely to be 
pitied, as they were in themselves sincere and most 
acute. ‘That first unsealing of grief’s bitter foun- 
tain—that first plunge into the gulf of despair, was 
not to be lightly derided. 

Are we right to mock in our maturer years at 
the sufferings of our youth? Because we may have 
since grown callous to the buffetings of fortune— 
because our hearts are colder and our sensibilities 
well-nigh blunted, is it well to scorn the agonies 
of our own boyhood, or of others as tender and 
as inexperienced as we were then? 

I confess I am not yet manly enough for that. 
When the biting jest glances at the folly of some 
youngster, I cannot join the laugh which greets it, 
for 1 go back in memory to that morning ride, to 
the gentle kiss, the pitying tears of that kind 
woman, and the remembrance of my anguish pleads 
with me for others. I thought then, I think 
now, that I could better have borne my trials, had 
they been secret. Had I myself discovered Kate’s 
love for Gerald, 1 could have crushed my hopes 
within my breast and gloried in the self-sacrifice. 
But here there was no opportunity for dignity or 
heroism. I had been every way outraged. Why 
was I to be held out to public contempt as a be- 
trayed friend—a rejected lover, ere I had disclosed 
my unhappy passion? ‘The very hirelings in my 
father’s house were even now amusing their leisure 
with their marvel at Clair’s departure and the affray 
at Colonel Thornton’s. 

‘*T must go abroad,”’ I exclaimed to Mr. Clifford, 
when at length we spoke together of all which had 
occurred. ‘* I cannot possibly remain to encounter 
her, to undergo my father’s regrets, my aunt’s 
philosophy, Ella’s taunts. I shall arrange every- 
thing to-morrow for my departure, and start next 
day for London.” 

Even my father, when he arrived in the after- 
noon, approved of this proposal. Idid not return 
to Ripplestone with him. It was agreed that for 
this day at least I might be spared meeting my aunt. 
He wrote to Ravenly to tell Ella that circumstances 
would prevent my returning there, and I remained 
for the night at the cottage. I said little to my 
father of my annoyance; I carefully avoided all 
reproaches. He thought I bore it very well. Per- 
haps I did—-I scarcely know. It seemed to me as 
if the rest of the day would never pass. I paced 
the study all the afternoon like a lion in his den—I 
went to dinner, ate, talked, and even laughed. 
How horrible my own voice sounded in my ears! 
Afterwards I held a book, turning the leaves and 
fancying that I read, though not a syllable did I 
comprehend. Later in the evening, Mr. Clifford 
left me with his wife. There is no comforter like 
a woman. She will not turn your sufferings into 
ridicule—she will not urge you to fortitude at the 
wrong moment; she watches tenderly the natural 
course of your emotion, and knows exactly when 
the proper instant comes to say, ‘* Be a man—cast 
all this aside—arm and go forth to battle with your 
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destiny, and conquer!’ Before her my sullen 
sense of wounded pride melted. I tuld her of my 
past follies, of my present regrets. And she wept 
for me even whilst she bade me rouse myself and 
hope. When her husband returned, I could speak 
to him more calmly. There was one speech of his 
which startled me then. We were standing to- 
gether after Mrs. Clifford had retired for the night ; 
the fire was almost out, and we both seemed to he 
watching the decaying embers, although in truth 
I heeded them not. 

‘* His errors wound me most deeply,’ I said, 
musingly. ‘* Of her, I might have cherished many 
fears, but of him none.”’ 

‘*The more hope, then,”’ he replied, ‘‘ of your 
speedily recovering from the blow. Your love for 
Kate Thornton, believe me, is not the love of your 
life, or you would care, little for any other loss.’ 

I suppose I looked reproachful, for he smiled. 

“Do not answer me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ do not 
tell me, as you wish to do, that never again can you 
feel such attachment for any one else. It is natural 
that you should think so now, but do not pledge 
yourself to it. When a light was first applied to 
this fire to-day, it refused to ignite properly—the 
flame flickered and expired. ok at it now, the 
fire in both cases is out, but how differently! In 
the first, the materials lay still fresh, though ill- 
arranged : we lighted it up again, and it responded 
with a cheerful blaze ; but now how fruitless would 
be all efforts to revive it! Nothing remains but 
dust and ashes. Your heart is like the first simile. 
God grant I may never live to see it like the last! 
Pardon me such a homely illustration in compli- 
ment to its truth.” 

My father joined me next day, and we occupied 
ourselves until late in the afternoon by a ride toa 


distant farm. Then we went home and saw my 


aunt. Nothing could be more stiff than her recep- 
tion. I recognized her aim instantly. She 
regarded all evidence of painful emotion as un- 
philosophical, and stone itself is not colder than her 
manner proved. She found me as cold and stately 
as herself, nor did I deign to appear aware of the 
tears which shone in Miss Gainsborough’s eyes: I 
replied to many questions concerning my visit to 
Ravenly. ‘* It was very pleasant,’’ I observed. 

Miss Gainsborough heaved a sigh, and uttered 
the aspiration, 

‘* Would it had ended more auspiciously !”’ 

‘* Theresa,’ said Aunt Mad, with becoming 
severity, ‘“‘ this weak allusion to an unpleasant 
topic is unlike you. Since it has unhappily been 
made, I shall remark upon it once, and then I believe 
we shall all agree it had better be forgotten. For- 
tunately my nephew’s sensibilities are not great. 
Characters like his do not retain the impression of 
sorrow long, which is a happy thing, where 
strength of intellect to outbrave it is deficient. My 
nephew, I should hope, never had the vanity to 
expect (as his father seems to have done) that Kate 
could favor him. He must feel that, where Mr. 
Clair was his rival, he could not fail to lose. The 
most sad part of the matter is, that for the present 
Mr. Clair’s further abode here is undesirable. In 
a few months, I doubt not, all will be well, and 
we shall be as good friends as ever. Poor Colonel 
Thornton will probably be most to be pitied, since 


he may feel a delicacy as to continuing his visits. | fi 


Even that discontinuation may be for the best— 
they were, perhaps, becoming too frequent. He— 
T could not but perceive, was forming—I mean 
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cherishing hopes which—it is possibly as well that 
accident should dispel, as——”’ 

My aunt paused, looked down, adjusted her 
bracelet, and simpered. So, then, she flattered her- 
self the colonel admired her, and she had pity at 
least to bestow upon him, a regularly got-up dandy, 
litle short of sixty, but not one tinge of compassion 
for my honest sufferings. 1 involuntarily turned to 
Miss Gainsborough. Her face was flushed, and 
the faintest suspicion of a sneer lurked upon it for 
an instant. 

‘Tt may be disagreeable,’’ continued Miss De 
Vaincy, ‘* but the whole affair is perhaps esirable. 
Miss ‘Thornton is uot the sort of person my nephew 
should dream of marrying, if, indeed, he must so 
far forget himself. As he is unlikely to attain by 
his own efforts any brilliant position, matrimony is 
his onJy chance, and it would be essential that he 
should select some lady of superior mind, who 
might supply—in short, to whose intellect he could 
naturally look for support, in situations of any 
difficulty. Indeed, it would be as well that she 
should not be so juvenile as himself. Such, my 
dear nephew, are my sentiments as to the wife you 
should choose—not formed, I assure you, without 
mature consideration. And now let us forget this 
little storm in our hemisphere, and resume our 
calm.”’ 

‘¢] should be sorry,’”’ I replied, ‘* if I had in 
the least disturbed yours ; but such is, I am glad to 
see, impossible. I am grateful to you for your 
kind and considerate advice.”’ 

I looked at her with a smile. Yes, I was so far 
improving in hypocrisy that I could smile, and then 
I walked off—inwardly choking with indignation. 
Fiend of a woman, instead of soothing, or even 
forbearing to remark my anguish, she had done her 
best to lacerate me ! 

I needed nothing fresh to torture me. It was 
enough to go up stairs and pass the door of Gerald’s 
room ere I could reach my own. Of course, that I 
might be spared no single association with the past, 
it was left open! How many happy hours of 
brotherly intercourse that scene recalled! But I 
would be firm, and so resisted the temptation to 
loiter, look, and grieve. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I was not prepared for the tirade which awaited 
me when I joined our family circle again. Afraid, 
I conclude, of any uncomfortable confidential con- 
versation, my aunt had assembled in the drawing- 
room three of her pet friends—Mr. and Mrs. Bat- 
terby, and Mr. Spoonley—Erasmus Spoonley as he 
was generally called, on the received principle that 
great men need no distinction of mere social rank, 

Erasmus Spoonley was a ‘‘ rising”? man! All 
Ripplestone, nay, Alderbury itself, our great county 
town, and its environs, were proud of Erasmus 
Spoonley. He was the incipient immortality of 
the neighborhood. Not that he always illumined 
us by his presence ; no, it was enough that he had 
done us the honor to be born amongst us, and to 
attend the Alderbury High School. He was now 
removed to a wider arena. In fact, he was *‘ at the 
Bar’’—that mystical term, which accounts for a 
man’s haunting London, and acquiring a vast repu- 
tation, in private society, without anything to show 
orit. We always asked every one who came from 
London, if he knew Erasmus Spoonley ; and if he 
answered in the negative, which ‘* augured himself 
unknown,”’ and met us by a counter inquiry, as to 
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who Mr. Spoonley might be, the invariable reply 
was, ‘* One of the most rising young men at the 
Bar.”’ It takes so long to rise there, that it 
scarcely surprised any one that years passed on, 
and still Erasmus had not risen. But how great 
was his fame as an author ;—understuod to con- 
tribute all the best articles in the Quarterly Reviews, 
and to be one of the severest critics of the day! 
He openly avowed that he ‘* dabbled in literature ;”’ 
but “‘ anonymous—anonymous!”’ he would add sig- 
nificantly. However, it may be doubted if his local 
reputation were not the greater on that very ac- 
count—** omne ignotum pro magnifico."’ When- 
ever any Alderburian met with a clever magazine 
article, he said, ‘* Quite Erasmus Spoonley’s style 
—Ha! ha! nota possibility of mistaking it.’”” And 
though Erasmus never owned to the fact, yet these 
suspicions received unexpected confirmation on 
several occasions, thus—Mr. Spoonley, in his letters 
to his family and friends, would observe, ‘* Have 
you seen a eertain article in the Quarterly?’ ‘1 
am curious to know your opinion of a paper in 
Fraser this month.’? Now, why should he be 
anxious to know what people thought of these pro- 
ductions if he did not write them? Erasmus also 
dabbled in wit, as well as literature. His bon-mots 
circulated even better than our country bank-notes. 
When Erasmus came home to repose from his 
severe studies, the grateful town received him with 
‘rapture, and féted him perpetually. 

r. Erasmus Spoonley was thin, pale, short- 
sighted, but in all else decidedly sharp. His nose 
‘was sharp; his teeth were sharp; his voice, his 
gesture, his manner sharper still. Young ladies 
called him “a dear, singular-looking creature, but 
so clever.’’ Mrs. Batterby was the reverse of Mr. 
Spoonley in appearance and mind. She was pon- 
derous in person and in intellect: she read ponder- 
‘ous books and affected ponderous sciences. Her 
conversation was solid—her enemies said heavy ; 
‘but then, as a sort of diversion, she ever and anon 
\paused, and trotted out Mr. Batterby for the amuse- 
ment of the party. He followed up her cannonad- 
‘ing like a scattered volley of musketry. Perhaps 
‘my aunt had this worthy couple in view when she 
recommended me to marry a woman older and 
wiser than myself. Mr. Batterby stood in just such 
a position: he was remarkable for nothing except 
his love of gossip, until he was taken under the 
care of that learned woman ; and then she fostered 
‘in him a talent for relating anecdotes. He told a 
story well, in a measured tone, and with nicely 
chosen words; moreover, he was a good mimic. 
‘Generally he was silent, keenly observant of any 
occurrence which could be manufactured into an 
anecdote. But there invariably came a point when 
Mrs. Batterby would closean harangue with, ** Mr. 
‘Batterby will relate the event better than I can. 
Tom, my dear, tell them about Professor Tongue’s 
visit to us.” Whereupon Tom would dive into 
‘his memory, and bring forth a neatly compiled rec- 
-ord of the transaction in question. If he told it 
‘better than common, his wife inclined her large 
head heavily, and drawled out, ‘* Very good—very 
well done,”’ to his complete satisfaction. 

What exquisite raw material for his skilful work- 
manship would my late trials present, could he but 

ick them up! Such was my first thought when 
beheld him. 

***Pon my word, now, why do you suspect me 
‘of being the author? Ah! how d’ ye do?”’—(this 
‘and three fingers as a greeting to me.) ‘* Anything 
severe is always laid at my deor—a regular battle- 





dore you all seem to think it. I suppose you want 
me to bear away the palm always, that you palm 
every stray article upon me!” 

This imbecile joke reached my ears as I bowed 
low to Mrs. Batterby; it was, of course, from the 
jocund lip of Erasmus Spoonley. ‘‘ A most unex- 
pected pleasure,’’ I said, as I looked round ; and I 
darted a glance of rebellion at my aunt. 

** A parting réunion,”’ she replied, ‘‘ to celebrate 
dear Theresa’s last evening. She leaves us to- 
morrow morning !” 

** Does she, indeed !”’ I exclaimed, with, I fear, 
anything but an expression of sorrow. 

Theresa caught the intonation, for she turned a 
mournful, upbraiding glance upon me. 

‘¢ She is very unkind,’’ remarked my aunt; ‘* she 
assures me that urgent matters of business necessi- 
tate her instantaneous presence in the metropolis; 
and all my urgency cannot induce her to do more 
than promise that I shall welcome her soon again at 
Ripplestone !”” 

** Now, really, Miss Gainsborough, it is too bad 
of you to go away before I do,’’ cried Erasmus, 
wheeling round to her eagerly ; ‘‘ one will have 
searcely a congenial mind left in the neighborhood. 
You should not go beforc I do.”? 

**T do it,’’ said Miss Gainsborough, coolly, 
** that this rural world may not be simultaneously 
deprived of two such luminaries.”’ 

Erasmus looked at her very sharply, uncertain 
as to the spirit in which she spoke, so ** aigre-dour 
et malin”? was her tone. But, dinner being an- 
nounced, he deemed it best to laugh, and offer his 
arm to her ; she, meanwhile, continuing as quies- 
cent as usual. 

I followed the three couples, feeling myself ex- 
ceedingly de trop. 

My poor father was too much annoyed by this 
unexpected party to enjoy even his ordinary spirits ; 
and, with Mrs. Batterby beside him, the conversa- 
tion was by no means brilliant. 

Partly that she might select a topic on which he 
was at home, and partly because she was herself 
studying agriculture at that time, she soon plunged 
into farming, ploughing, subsoil-draining, the feed- 
ing of cattle—such were the airy subjects she so- 
lected. 

My father was not literary, but neither was he 
fond of farming. In the agonies of carving and 
drinking wine with his guests, it taxed him severely 
to reply correctly to her magisterial queries. Worst 
ofall, his attention was distracted by a sudden at- 
tack upon me by Erasmus, who, struck by the ne- 
cessity of showing some civility to me, dullard as 
I was, turned his eyeglass in my direction, and said, 
condescendingly ,— 

‘* Clair has left you, I see.” 

I bowed my assent. 

‘*] suppose you miss him—he—ah—seems a 
pleasant young fellow ;—rather clever, I should im- 
agine.” 

Even now it galled me to hear the puppy speak 
thus lightly of Gerald. 

‘* His abilities are most unquestionable,’’ I re- 
plied. 

** Indeed !—but—”’ (here Erasmus turned to 
Miss Gainsborough) “it is astonishing how far a 
little talent will go in the country, or even at col- 
lege. We men of the world learn better. Meas- 
ured against the practised intellect of the giants of 
the age, how those rural tyros shrink into insig 
nificance !’’ 

My aunt confirmed his opinion by a compassion- 
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ate sigh, but Mr. Batterby had been studying my 
countenance for a few minutes, and evidently de- 
tected some secret there. 

‘* Your friend left you rather hurriedly ?’’ he 
said, fixing me with his small twinkling eye. 

** Batterby, a glass of wine!’’ interposed my 
father, precipitately. 

Mr. Batterby bowed, but resumed his question 
immediate] y— 

**T understood he was to remain with you some 
weeks longer.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly,”? I nerved myself to reply ; ‘* but 
he was obliged to take his departure rather sud- 
denly, whilst I was at Ravenly.”’ 

‘* Mr. Clair gone—Miss Gainsborough going— 
a sad break-up of your happy party. And, by the 
way, did not you say, Mrs. Batterby, that Miss 
Thornton was ill ?”’ 

Mrs. Batterby came to a stand-still in her dis- 
course, and composed herself to an attitude of at- 
tention, so successfully, that after two repetitions 
of the question, she comprehended and prepared to 
answer it. 

** Most certainly I was induced to suppose Miss 
Thornton not in her usual health, since, when | 
called upon her this morning, the servant asserted 
that she was not at home, although I had perceived 
her retreating from the window as I approached. 
Colonel Thornton, whom I afterwards encountered, 
looked depressed, and informed me his daughter 
was suffering from temporary indisposition.”’ 

** Miss ‘Thornton is quite the village belle, I per- 
ceive,’’ cried Erasmus. ‘‘ Certainly she has some 
attractions, and something which, in the country, 
passes, 1 suppose, for ¢ournure. But no mind, | 
think—no mind! Her mother had nune, I recollect 
—none whatever. She always talked to me, when 
I was a boy, about marbles, and tame rabbits, and 
abominations of that nature; and-I, who never was 
young enough for nonsense, used to be horribly 
weary of her.”’ 

‘*'Tom,’’ said Mrs. Batterby, ‘* what is your an- 
ecdote about Mrs. Thornton ?”’ 

1 did not listen when ‘Tom told it. I was inward- 
ly chafing at the slowness with which dinner was 
removed. Oh! that it were over. 

By-and-by, my aunt tittered, and Erasmus ap- 
plauded, and Mrs. Batterby said, ** Capital.’’ 

** | wonder the old colonel never married again !”’ 
exclaimed Erasmus. ‘* He’s a fine-looking fellow 
still, though frivolous. A ci-devant jeune homme !”’ 

‘** He would never, I trust, so far forget his duty 
as a parent,’’ said Mrs. Batterby. ‘* I have recently 
studied deeply the subject of duty, as between do- 
mestic and employer, child and parent, husband and 
wife, friend and friend.”’ 

1 heard no more; for Miss Gainsborough ad- 
dressed me across the table—*1 had an aimusing 
letter from town to-day, containing an anecdote 
which 1 am assured is true.”’ 

Mr. Batterby started at the word ‘ anecdote,” 
and held his breath to listen. Erasmus paused, 
prepared to allege that he had heard it befure. Mrs. 
Batterby floundered in her harangue, and ceased. 

Never had | felt before so inclined to like Miss 
Gaiusborough. Her deepening color, her com- 
pressed lips during the past conversation, had be- 
trayed her sympathy with my vexation ; and what 
Was this pretended letter but a diversion from the 
topic of the ‘Thorntous ? Doubtless the aneedote was 
amusing ; but how much did it owe to her inventive 
genius! I was confirmed in this suspicion by a 
gleam of sly merriment in her glance at me when 





Mr. Spoonley observed that he knew all about the 
affair in question. 

The dessert being placed upon the table, Mrs, 
Batterby solemnly appealed to Mr. Spoonley for his 
opinion upon divers grave subjects, which, compris- 
ing the nature of various manufactures, and requir- 
ing a tolerable knowledge of machinery, proved not 
a little puzzling to the learned barrister—who was 
no practical man—and wearied my aunt inexpressi- 
bly. My aunt thought all such things unintellectual 
and utilitarian. She was glad, therefore, to cut it 
short, and carry off, or rather drag away, Mrs. 
Batterby. 

** An amazing woman!”’ as her husband remarked, 
returning to his chair, and evidently revolving in his 
own brain all her arguments. 

* Such vo/wne of intellect !’’ exclaimed Erasmus, 
suppressing a yawn. 

** The very word—the very word !”’ cried the en- 
raptured Tom. ‘* Sir, if my wife doeg~as I am 
proud to say all acknowledge that she does—exceed 
most of her fellow-creatures—in height and depth 
and foree—”’ 

** And breadth !”? suggested Erasmus, drily. 

“¢ And breadth (as vou justly observe) of mind, you, 
Spoouley, are first of all in keenness of perception 
— readiness of appreciation; yours is the delicate 
talent of the critic; yours, the But do I need 
these epithets to establish your merits in your na- 
tive county? Not at all. Our friends here feel, I 
am sure, with me, that to name your name is enough ! 
It lacks no epithets, though it may attain titles, 
Toasts are unfashionable, but I must drink one— 
The health of Erasmus Spoonley—shall I add ’—our 
future lord chancellor !”’ 

Of course we drank it. Though I would far 
rather have thrown Erasmus and the wine out of the 
window, I resisted the tempting fiend within, and 
pledged him. Nay, when he had delivered a neat 
speech in return, in which the most conspicuous 
and frequent word was the first personal pronoun, I 
imitated my companions by rapping my knuckles 
(would they had been his!) upon the table, and 
erying ‘** Bravo !”’ 

How I envied my father dropping gently to sleep 
at the head of the table after a short time! But at 
length we rose, and sallied into the drawing-room, 
where my aunt had prepared some of Ella’s writ- 
ings for display. Truly it disgusted me to see my 
sister’s thoughts laid bare, for the purpose of letting 
Erasmus exert his powers of criticism—to hear him 
prating of broken metaphors, of superfluous feet, 
of ‘fa too abundant richness—overflowing im- 
agination ;’’ even though he confessed that Ella 
was very clever. : 

‘* Did she ask you to show these to Mr. Spoon- 
ley ?”’ I could not resist saying, at length. 

‘* No—only aware of his exquisite taste, and his 
interest in literature, 1 went to her writing-table 
drawer, and found these stray effusions.”’ 

1 looked at my aunt steadily, but she frowned me 
down. She knew that I disliked her present act, 
but she defied me. ‘The room grew oppressive to 
me. I stalked gloomily away. I went out to the 
garden, but the night was raw and damp. I was 
too miserable mentally—why make myself physi- 
cally sot I repaired to the library, and there, col- 
lecting a few of her own books, stood Miss Gains- 
borough. Softened by her consideration for me at 
dinner time, I resisted my inclination to escape, 
and, advancing, began to express civil regret at_her 
departure. 

She looked up, and smiled archly. 
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** Do not depart from your usual sincerity by 
affecting regret for what actually affords you pleas- 
ure !’’ 

‘* Hang that woman’s penetration !’’ thought I, 
quite disconcerted. 

‘*T have stayed here sadly too long,’’ she con- 
tinued, good-humoredly. ‘* But Miss de Vaincy is 
so hospitable,”"—(I groaned in spirit)—*‘ and time 
flies unnoticed in agreeable society. Even now | 
can scarcely believe I have been with you so long 
—even now that the spell is broken !”’ 

How sad she looked, standing with her hands 
pressed together, her eyes raised, and her hair 
rather disturbed from its ordinary braid. My eye 
wandered from her to the books before her. Amongst 
them was the one brought by Colonel Thoraton. I 
had supposed it to be a loan, but it was evidently 
to be included in the packing. She saw my glance, 
and apparently misconstrued it. 

** Do you remember that morning ?’’ she said— 
then immediately checked herself. 

** 1 am not likely soon to forget it,’’ I replied. 

There was an awkward pause. More in order to 
break it than anything else, she asked if she could 
take any parcel to town for me. 

** No, thank you; I shall be there very soon my- 
self.” 

** Shall you?’’ she inquired, hurriedly. ‘* Then 
I may see you—perhaps we may meet—but no! 
before that time you will have—what am I saying ? 
—what a strange person you must think me. 1 
know you do not like me—l know—”’ 

** My dear madam !"" I exclaimed, terrified and 
astonished by her emotion, ** what do you mean! 
How can you faney that I dislike you? I was not 
aware—(here [drew myself up and tried to louk 
proud)—*‘ that my manners were so different from 
those of a gentleman as to affurd you reason to form 
such conclusions as to my sentiments. I believe I 
do all in my power to be polite and courtevus to'my 
aunt’s guests.”’ 

**Oh, yes!’’ faltered Theresa ; ‘* but there are 
tones and gestures and looks which speak to the 
heart only too plainly the secret feelings of another. 
I have been so happy here, I have learnt to love you 
all so well, that I cannot bear to leave this without 
seeking to remove the contrary sentiments with 
which you regard me. If this is denied me, at least 
let me tell you that I fervently sympathize in your 
present surrows—earnestly pray that they may soon 
be effaced from your heart. Think of me more 
kindly when I am gone, and—and if you should ere 
long hear me blamed and ridiculed, forbear at least 
to swell the outery.”’ 

She held out her hand to me—I shook it some- 
what hesitatingly—tears ran down her pale cheeks, 
and, hastily collecting her books, she vanished. I 
never once saw her run, or walk, or rush from a 
room ; she always appeared to melt into thin air. 
I was transfixed with amazement. ‘The whole scene 
was an enigma. From any woman such words 
would have been singular, but from the composed, 
cautious Theresa they were like an evidence of in- 
sanity. Reflection may unravel much, but there 
are some webs which itcan only tangle more. This 
was a case in point. Many minutes of musing 
brought me to this conclusion. ‘* Pshaw!’”’ [ 
muttered, walking back to the drawing-room. 
** After all, perhaps, it was only a piece of fine 
acting ; yet—’’ here I turned the handle of the door 
—‘* yet it was marvellously like real e:notion. She 
was pale—she wept—she must have been sin- 
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‘“* Hush!” said my aunt ; “ shut the door gently, 
Theresa is guing to sing.” 

I glanced at the piano, and saw Miss Gains- 
borough smiling before it. Another moment and 
the walls rang with the clear tones of her finest 
Bravura. 

Next morning she departed. 

Ella was still at Ravenly. 
quit home without seeing her. No blame on this 
account attached to her. I had no courage to 
write and explain to her what had occurred. I 
fixed my departure for the morning after Miss 
Gainsborough left us, because I was persuaded that 
Thad no chance of peace until I tore myself from 
the old scenes and old vexations. 

My father saw me off very early on the top of 
the mail. We. went gayly through Ripplestone, 
and past Colonel Thornton’s well-known house. 
How often, as I went back to Oxford, I had gazed 
at it fondly from the same seat! Now,I was 
afraid to glance in that direction. After a time, 
we saw in the distance the wood where I had 
parted with Clair. My fellow-passengers laughed 
and jested ; I could not. Then we skirted Ravenly 
Park—more painful associations, with a sunny 
morning just like this, and sad reflections on Ella’s 
unconsciousness of my being so near her, and so 
sorrow-stricken. Would she, I wondered, pity 
me, or ouly feel pride in the discernment which 
had penetrated Clair’s dissimulation, and tried, 
vainly, to warn me? Even when she afterwards 
wrote to me, I could not be certain of her senti- 
ments. She was still ambiguous—nay, half re- 
sentful of my silence with regard to my move- 
ments. 

One little incident of my journey startled me. 


I was therefore to 


As the coach dashed up to the dour of the ‘* Grif- 
fin,’’ the third stage from Ripplestone, I saw the 
blooming hostess dive into the house, return, run 
down the steps, and immediately 1 was accosted 
by name—* Mr. Black, sir, 1 am so glad to see 


ou!”’ 


I fancy I showed surprise, never having been 
aware of the worthy lady’s esteem, and being cer- 
tain I had paid iy bill honestly on my last visit to 
her house. 

‘* Excuse my asking, sir! but can you tell me 
the owner of a snuff-box which was left here yes- 
terday by a gentleman from your neighburhood—a 
soldier-like, thin man ?”’ 

** When was he here?” I asked. 

**Came in the mail, sir, with a lady—a very 
dark young lady—who went on by it to London, 
I knew they came from your neighborhood, because 
he asked when the coach went down to Ripple- 
stone, and returned by it.” 

**Let me see the box.’’ Yes! as I had sus- 
pected, it was that of Colonel Thornton—one which 
he prized highly as a family heirloom. 

So, then, he had joined the mail the previous 
day, to travel with Miss Gainsborough! Many, 
many strange incidents, hitherto unheeded, re- 
curred to my memory. I remembered how ofien 
the colonel had shown himself conversant with 
affairs in our household, which could have reached 
him by no channel I could discover, but might 
easily have been communicated by ‘Theresa, if, as 
it would seem, they were more intimate than we 
had imagined. Even her own peculiar appeal to 
me might have referred to this occurrence. But 
the mystery was too deep for me to solve on my 
journey to town. 
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CHAPTER X. 


I was furnished by Mr. Clifford with various 
letters to Mr. De Lorme and other favorite friends, 
but could not find courage to deliver them in person. 
Seriously depressed, and more than ever humbled 
in my self-estimation, I was convinced that I should 
only be endured, not really welcomed, by those in 
question. I saw myself in fancy a clog upon their 
intellectual conversations ; heard them in fancy 
whisper among themselves—‘* What a stupid coun- 
try fellow he is! I must, however, be civil for 
Clifford's sake.”’ 

I could not subject myself to such an ordeal ; 
accordingly, procured a passport, and dated my 
next letter from Paris. ‘To this step various con- 
siderations urged me: I wished to see other coun- 
tries, and to avoid effectually certain persons in 
England. Perhaps, also, 1 had some hope that 
travel might benefit me ; that if I could never dis- 
tinguish myself by natural genius, careful self-cul- 
tivation might at least improve my dull mind, for 
in no way do we acquire information and experi- 
ence more rapidly or more pleasantly than in travel- 
ling. I expected to find, and I did find, my solitary 
tour rather melancholy. I was unused to being 
alone; yet, too diffident to intrude myself upon 
strangers, I journeyed from place to place in a 
desolate manner. I went religiously to see every 
celebrity that hand-books or cicerones pointed out. 
I wearied mind and body by my researches; and 
if I profited less than 1 hoped to do by my toil, it 
was because I dragged about with me so many 
regrets. How many a beautiful painting resolved 
itself, as I gazed, into the likeness of Kate Thorn- 
ton! How worthless and unexciting seemed all I 


heard or saw, without Gerald to sympathize with 
my emotion! 

From home my letters were scarcely inspiriting. 
Ella, when she wrote, was, by fits and starts, 
affectionate or cold, the old constraint mingling 


with a little regret and pity for me. With the 
Cliffords I carried on the most satisfactory corre- 
spondence ; but with all my care to repress my re- 
pining, something of my joylessness crept into it ; 
and Mr. Clifford answered me thus :— 

** How often do I not wish we could Jeave Rip- 
plestone, and join you, not as mere personal com- 
panions, but to share your thoughts and feelings. 
Though you do not say so, you need a friend; this 
I discover as much from what is not in your letters 
as from what is. 

‘If you were careless and happy, your enjoy- 
ment would burst forth into ejaculations of gayety 
when you write. Happiness, like wealth, is inde- 
pendent, and steps boldly forth, sunning itself and 
rejoicing, rather indifferent as to whether others 
respond to it or not. Sorrow shrinks into herself, 
and would not be betrayed except to those of whose 
syiipathy she is well assured. I mean this when I 
tell you [ see you are sad, as much from what you 
do not say as from what you do. 

** You are indefatigable in your sight-seeing ; 
you describe to me minutely every place you visit, 
but where is the delight you should feel? Where 
is the boyish gayety which should be prominent at 
your age, and which, if churches and pictures 
bored you, might be expected to revive, and grow 
buoyant when you roam, as you are now doing, 
through some of earth's freest and fairest scenes? 

‘| hoped that change of country would help to 
cure your late heart-wounds ; but now I am cun- 
viuced that you need rousing by intercourse with 
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your fellow-creatures. Man bears but a small 
proportion to nature and art in your descriptions ; 
and where persons, not things, are depicted, it is 
always from a distance. You ‘saw an acquaint- 
ance on the Rhine,’ or you ‘ met such a singular- 
looking student.’ But did you address them? 
Do you ever tell me that you have fallen in with a 
merry family, or an agreeable fellow, and spent a 
few hours pleasurably with them or him! Appar- 
ently you move along without making new friends, 
and I fear, I greatly fear, without forgetting some 
of the old ones, who deserve no such fond remem- 
brance. Do not acquire this taste for solitude; 
it is too like Ella; she, even when with others, is 
not of them. Your aunt gives sundry hints that 
her niecé is about to immortalize herself; it may 
be so. She looks more dreamy and more delicate 
than ever, as if her mind were too much on the 
stretch. 

‘*T do not give you much news of those around 
us. If you wish me to mention them, tell me 
so.” 
I knew to whom he alluded. It might be weak- 
ness, but though I could not endure the idea of 
meeting them again, I now began to wish to hear 
of Gerald and Kate. It was fearful to have them 
thus in an instant blotted out from my world. 

1 begged him, when I wrote again, not to enter 
into details, but to mention both casually. 

Mrs. Clifford was the one from whom I heard 
next. She talked of a party to which she had 
ventured. 

‘* We met there Miss Thornton. She looks 
more subdued, paler, and decidedly less pretty. I 
greeted her very civilly, of course, but avoided any 
confidential discourse. We call on each other 
occasionally, but both feel a little constraint. She 
knows we disapproved of her conduct, and, as is 
natural, resents vur censure. 

‘*T hear that the colonel has softened down 
sufficiently to permit her to correspond with Mr. 
Clair, although his forgiveness is not yet hearty 
enough to allow him to seek for himself, and pro- 
mote for her, any personal meeting. 

‘* OF course, as Mr. Clair has very little indeed 
beyond his Fellowship, their union is for the 
present impossible. T understand he is busy with 
his pen—one more added to the tribe who subsist 
upon no kindlier diet than sharpened quills. 

‘* The colonel has been from home for several 
weeks. His daughter, meantime, is staying 
at mg 

A note from my aunt accompanied this letter, 
from which I cannot resist copying a paragraph :— 

** Would that your delightful rambles fell to the 
share of your sister, who could really appreciate 
and profit by them! Let me guard you against 
one dangerous error. Do not imagine that because 
you have seen so much, you are at all entitled to 
describe it. What can be more trite than the 
‘Tour of a Common-place Mind? Do not, therefore, 
bring us home a dry volume full of prosy notes, 
and expect us to read it. I would far rather trust 
to Erasmus Spoonley’s ‘ Notes from the Niger,’ 
though I know he has never seen the Niger. 
Still the dreams of Genius are more interesting 
than the observations of Dulness.”’ 

Did she actually suppose I was about to favor 
the world with an account of how many dishes 1 
tasted in Paris ; or with the astonishing infurma- 
tion that ‘* Mount Blanc is a superb mountain cov- 
ered with snow ;”’ or that ** at Lucerne is a lovely 
lake?’? No, of one merit I may fairly boast. 
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Considering how much | saw during my travels, 
and how anxiously I explored all sources of in- 
formation, few persons ever exhibited to society 
so little of what they had gained. I am almost 
like my friend, of whom it is said, that he jour- 
neyed all through the East, and only learned from 
it how to cook rice. One incident | must mention, 
because it relates to some of our old acquaintances ; 
but, true to my resolution of following my aunt's 
advice, I shall not even say where it took place. 
Mysteriously, then, let me commence thus :—One 
lovely day I went on board a steamboat. Many 
passengers were already assembled there—others 
continued to follow me. There were travellers of 
all nations, and a hubbub of strange tongues greeted 
me, which would have greatly confused me some 
mouths before, but was now heard without emo- 
tion. Suill trae to my misanthropical habits, I 
soon wearied of gazing at the fresh arrivals, and 
walked away to a less crowded part of the vessel. 
I was looking wistfully on the broad majestic river 
—on the picturesque beauty of its banks, where 
the spoils of ‘Time enriched Natures treasure- 
house by many a stern ruin. Pshaw! I promised 
not to describe the scenes I saw. How fortunate 
that | am not thus debarred from depicting living 
Nature as it shone forth in the face which sud- 
denly encountered my dreamy glance when, roused 
by the sound of some one approaching, I turned 
my eyes from crag and castle, and met those of a 
lady, who seemed rather to lead than to be led by 
an old gentleman, her father, as I learned by the 
sentence uttered ere I looked round. 

‘* Here, papa, we may read our letters in peace.”’ 

He sat down near me, and presently I heard (for 
Thad instantly withdrawn my gaze) the breaking of 
seals and rustling of papers. I cannot help it; I 
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am always interested in seeing others receive let- 


ters. It is almost better to me than receiving 
them myself. I like to watch the changing ex- 
pression of the features as joy or grief predominates 
in the page perused. I could not help glancing 
furtively at this happy couple, just in time to see 
the lady bend anxiously over her father as he 
opened a bulky packet, and to hear her utter, in a 
suppressed voice, the words—* from Australia !”’ 
Had it indeed travelled so far? What strange 
pictures of a wild bush-life probably filled those 
sheets of paper ; what longings for home, and for 
the dear ones left behind !—what buoyant hopes of 
independence, or what black truths of disappoint- 
ment and regret! In sympathy with the supposed 
sad heart which dictated it, 1 hoped that it came to 
no cold and negligent hand. I was almost sure it 
did not, for the color deepened on the daughter’s 
cheek, and, though she did not look over his 
shoulder now, she scanned her father’s countenance 
eagerly, as if to read the news there. He hastily 
unfolded the letter, and shook it ; another fell from 
the folds, which she picked up. 


‘** For you!’ he said, with troubled surprise, | 


holding out his hand for it. But she drew back 
rather coldly, and inquired in a low tone, ‘* Cannot 
you trust me to read it?’ He half smiled, rather 
sorrowfully, shook his head, and then nodded and 
resumed the examination of his own letter. She, 
with a calm aspect, seating herself at a little dis- 
tance, began to read. 

Thus far I have related their actions but not 
spoken of their appearance. The father had been 
a remarkably handsome man, but seemed prema- 
turely aged and infirm. His features were worn, 
and there were deep wrinkles on the brow, which 
told a history of long suffering, probably bodily, 
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for the expression was more that of peevish ner- 
vousness than of mental depression. Something in 
his look was strangely familiar to me. I felt con- 
vineed that I had never before beheld him, and yet 
I knew the face perfectly. The daughter pro- 
duced a little of the same impression on me. I 
never saw any one who so thoroughly inspired me 
at the first glance with the conviction that she 
was ‘‘elegant.’” How often the word is misap- 
plied! A frigid artificial person is generally hon- 
ored by the application of the term; my aunt had 
wearied iny life out with it, and T always disliked 
her models of this perfeetion. Yet the stranger 
suddeuly stood before me as the true embodiment 
of elegance, and my former types as base imitators, 
Her figure, her movements, her air, her dress, all 
breathed forth the one quality ; were so in unison 
with each other, and with the clear, low voice, the 
pure complexion—one tint more or less of perma- 
nent color would have broken the harmony of the 
picture. ‘There had been a certain coldness in her 
manner when she withdrew the enclosure from her 
father’s scrutiny, which did not please me; but 
now, as she sat apart and read it, her looks were 
grave, but gentle ; and once, I almost fancied that 
a tear trembled upon the dark fringe of eyelash 
which veiled her eyes from my impertinent curiosity. 
** No doubt,’’ I said to myself, ** he who penned that 
letter had before him a very fondly remembered 
image of this elegant girl. I wonder if it is a 
brother. At all events, no doubt, he loves her ; yet 
to me, despite her graceful bearing, she is not 
lovable. No! not my style at all. And here 1 
heaved a sigh, as a small figure and a laughing 
face flitted across my memory. I turned again to 
watch the windings of the river, impatient of the 
revival of these painful thoughts. They were 
sufficiently vexatious to engruss me for a long 
time. I forgot the letter-readers; I fear I forgot 
even the beautiful scenery before me. I had a 
vague idea that the strangers moved away whilst I 
was musing; but when I aroused myself, I found 
that, though the father was gone, the lady remained 
in her former position, but with her eyes fixed upon 
me. The stare was unpleasant, and would have 
been particularly rude, had I not been instantly 
certain that, though she was mechanically gazing 
at me, her thoughts were far distant. And so it 
proved ; Ihad only justtime to confirm my previous 
conviction, that she was not my style of beauty, 
when consciousness suddenly flashed into her eyes ; 
she bit her lip, blushed and-turned her head away 
immediately. I began to consider whether I had 
not better change my quarters, even at the risk of 
rushing into the crowd; but I had no sooner taken 
one step towards it than I was transfixed by as- 
tonishment. Within a few yards of me, coming 
towards me, were two well-known figures—-the 
one in a brilliant costume, her white veil only half 
concealing her dark visage ; the other attired with 
an affectation of youth more conspicuous than ever. 
The recognition was mutual. 

**Mr. Black !’’ exclaimed the lady. 

** Miss Gainsborough !”’ 

** Not so,’ interposed the gentleman triumph- 
antly—** Mrs. Thornton !”’ 

If he had suddenly flung me into the river, I 
could not have been more surprised, and assuredly 
would not have testified it by such petrified silence. 
This was the solution of the enigma, the key to 
many mysteries. How deluded we had been! 
My poor aunt! and poor, unhappy Kate! In spite 
of my own disappointments, | recoiled at the news 
of hers. But I had no leisure for much emotion 
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There was shaking of hands to be gone through, 
and congratulations, in which the lips only took 
part, and which I could not but imagine were 
scarcely agreeable to the bride, although she did 
her best to summon up her usual smile, and to re- 
spond graciously. The colonel, in the freshness of 
his joy, had apparently half-forgotten all which had 
occurred to obscure mine since we parted. When, 
at length, some allusion was made to the previous 
autumn, and the matter thus forced upon his atten- 
tion, he shook my hand again vigorously, moved 
his head ominously, and heaved a meaning sigh 
of regret and condolence. IT had not courage to 
ask impertinent questions as to the length of time 
they had been married, and the knowledge of the 
great event prevailing,at Ripplestone. Some very 
trite observations, therefore, were exchanged con- 
cerning the scenes before us, in the midst of which 
I became again aware that the fair correspondent 
with Australia was intently surveying the group, 
and, I greatly fear, listening to what was said. No! 
she was not my style of beauty at all. There was 
akeenness in those observant eyes, which’ quite 
eclipsed, in my opinion, the beauty of their shape 
and color. I could feel, without absolutely looking 
towards them, that they turned restlessly from Col. 
Thornton to his bride, but that they generally cen- 
tred the whole force of their scrutiny upon me. I, 
unhappily, knew too well that there was nothing 
remarkable in my appearance, therefore could as- 
cribe this attention to nothing but unladylike curi- 
osity. ‘* All the elegance of person in the world 
cannot compensate for the want of elegance of 
mind!’ thought I, highly disgusted with everybody 
—with the strange lady, with the old fop before 
me, with his artful wife, with myself most of all, 
for being sensible of annoyances so trifling. 

1 rejoiced that I had previously intended to land 
the next time the vessel approached the shore. 
Meanwhile, on divers pretexts, I avoided both the 
bridal pair and the starer ; mingling with the other 
passengers, I even ventured to try my German on 
a party of students, and devoted myself to a serious 
contemplation of an artist, who was making rapid 
little sketches as we glided along. 

Once more I addressed the Thorntons—it was 
to bid them farewell. 

** Shall you be long abroad?” 

‘* Ah, no!” returned the bridegroom, playing 
gracefully with a curl, which I suspect owed its jet 
to other skill than nature’s ; “ only a fortnight— 
—only one blissful fortnight in this Elysium, and 
then home; but home will be enchantment also 
now to us—will it not, my Theresa?’’ 

Still her old honeyed smile, as the sole reply to 
his coaxing words. How it palled on me from repe- 
tition, and it was always exactly the same! I 
turned from it in time to see a little—just a very 
little wicked curve on the lips of the strange lady, 
who retained her watchful post. 

** And you, Mr. Black, how far do your travels 
extend '’’ asked Mrs. Thornton, 

** Perhaps to Italy,’’ 1 answered quickly, for it 
was almost time to go. 

** Adieu, then,”’ sighed the bride. 

Adieu !”’ echoed the bridegroom. 

I cast a parting glanee of defiance on the stran- 
ger, and, to my amazement, she met it by a firm, 
open look, her lips were severed by a smile; she 
said nothing, she did not move even her head; but 
never did eyes or mouth more eloquently indicate 
a good-humored good-by. ‘I hnever knew any 
one so cool,”’ I mentally exelaimed, as I departed. 
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My next letters from home brought the follow- 
ing :— 

** Do not hint at what I tell you, when you an- 
swer this; but nothing can be more singular than 
my aunt's conduct since this strange news arrived 
in the form of wedding-cake and cards. She has 
been in violent hysterics—nay, I verily believe, 
would tear her hair, but for the excellent reason 
that it is too scarce a commodity to be rashly wasted, 
She raves of perfidy and outraged friendship, until 
| Lam led to reflect rather bitterly upon the events of 
last year, and the little emotion which, Iam told, was 
then manifested for real griefs.. Lam thoroughly out 
of conceit with all earthly things—disgusted by this 
weakness in a person under whose sway I continue 
—humbled to find that my discernment, with that 
of every one else, was so effectually blinded by that 
artful Theresa—shocked that one of my own sex 
could act so badly—full of contempt for Colonel 
Thornton's folly—and half tempted to pity even 
Kate, who is, I believe, quite overwhelmed by the 
news, and who, ill as I think she has behaved, 
may almost say that her punishment is greater than 
sheean bear. Oh, heavens! what a step-mother !”’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


Aslam not to give any account of my travels, 
and as they occupied many months after that steam- 
boat excursion, there must be a blank in my history 
until the early spring of the following year—a 
blank to others but not to me, since my memory 
owes half its stores to that year of rambling. Yet 
it was not a happy time to me; nor could I banish 
a slight suspicion that I was selfish in so long de- 
serting my father. He mentioned Ella with more 
satisfaction when he wrote, which rather reconciled 
me to my own neglect. ‘ 

When I arrived in London, I found two pieces 
of news awaiting me—one that Gerald had brought 
out his book, and won as much admiration as even 
I (in former days) had coveted for him ; the other, 
that, as the death of our cousin, Reginald De 
Vainey, in the preceding autumn, had left his 
daughter to dispose, according to her pleasure, of 
her time and means, she was now paying her first 
visit to Ripplestone. She was the possessor of 
Vainton Hall, the De Vaincy’s family estate ; but 
living there alone could scarcely be agreeable to so 
young a person. __ 

I was not at all pleased to find Ripplestone thus 
occupied. She wasone of the family I never could 
love ; it was, moreover, aunt Mad’s habit to boast 
of her ; and the note in which she announced her 
visit prejudiced me still more against her. Ella 
did not write, which looked like having nothing 
delightful to communicate. 

If anything could have added to my discontent, 
it would have been the surprise of discovering 
Erasmus Spoonley a passenger by the same coach 
to Ripplestone. He was, of course, still rising, 
and had, at least, the ‘* Notes from the Niger’’ to 
exhibit as a proof of his abilities; although the 
general impression, even at Alderbury, seemed to 
be, that this work was inferior to those famous 
magazine contributions of which we were all so 
proud. There had been a period when Erasmus 
would scarcely have acknowledged me, but I was 
; hew from the continent, and he received me gra- 

ciously. Never communicative about my travels, 
; | was more than ever reserved when I suspected 
that he was trying to draw me out, doubtless with 
a view to the manufacture of such alliterative arti- 
cles as ** A Race through Rome,’’ ** Breakfasts in 
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Bavaria,’’ ‘“‘Matins at Madrid,” or ‘* Vespers at 
Venice.” 

I was assuredly much improved. I could now 
parry Mr. Spoonley’s attacks ; and had the doubt- 
ful satisfaction of finding him retreat upon Gerald’s 
book, asa topic more appropriate. He first praised 
it in compliment to my former friendship for the 
author, and then proceeded to point out where it 
possibly might have been better. Warming with 
the subject, and receiving neither check nor encour- 
agement from me, he went on to dissect it skil- 
fully, leaving scarcely a misprint unnoticed, or a 
slightly obscure sentence without blame. The 
general impression on the mind of a stranger would 
infallibly have been, that the book was a failure, and 
that the subject would have been infinitely better han- 
dled by Mr. Spoonley himself. But I knew the two 
men; I knew also the distorting power of envy. 

Tt was a lovely evening as we approached Rip- 
plestone ; the hedges were beginning to put forth 
litle green sprouts, and some of the fruit-trees in 
the orchards were covered with blossom. Even the 
vivid remembrance of Italian skies could not pre- 
vent my heart from leaping with joy as I recognized 
the dear, well-known scenery. As we whirled rap- 
idly along, we met a lady walking slowly upon 
the footpath, which was raised considerably above 
the level of the road. Spoonley’s hat was off in- 
stantly, and my hand went mechanically to mine 
ere | could fully realize the fact of its being one I 
had reason to know well. A pale face turned to- 
wards us for an instant, and our salute was returned. 
We were past in an instant, and I dared not look 
round at her. Could it be Kate Thornton? Good 
heavens! how changed ! 

‘That girl’s abominably gone off—excessively 
altered,’”’ observed Erasmus, removing his cigar 
from his mouth; and, as he often did, translating 
his first slang sentence into a more literary phrase 
—‘*She used to be a little, round, rosy nymph, 
and iow she ’s altogether passée—worried to death, 
I suppose, by her step-mama.”’ 

1 think I made some reply ; but I was more occu- 

ied by wondering if the change were entirely in 
on or whether time had not rubbed off the magi- 
cal ointment which made me see such rare beauties 
in her, as the anointed eyes of the man in the fairy 
tale described all the marvels of Elfland. 

The sun is going down; the cool evening breeze 
springs up; there is a golden haze in the air which 
foretells the near approach of suminer ; the rooks 
are flying straight home to the tall trees behind 
my father’s house, and I am following them fast. 
I have shaken hands with Erasmus, and swung 
myself to the ground ; there is the lodge, old Han- 
nah ourtseying and smiling before the ivy, greener 
than ever. A joyous word to her, the gate ts flung 
open, and I rush towards the house, a day before 
my time, and glorying in the thoughts of the sur- 
prise all will exhibit. I steal round to the dining- 
room window, and try the sash. It yields—I enter 
softly to behold, as | hoped, my dear father, asleep 
in his arm-chair, the invariable rule after dinner. 
I am cruel enough to put my hands on his shoulders 
and awake him. He feared at first it was a vision, 
but, soon becoming quite himself, received me with 
great rapture, and urged my invading the ladies as | 
I had done his solitude. But I stood too much in 
awe of Mise Constance de Vaincy to follow his | 
advice, and accordingly walked soberly across the | 
hall and into the drawing-room, as if 1 had been at | 
home for days. My aunt had apparently changed | 
her philosophy, and taken up the demonstrative 
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line, for a musical shriek rang through the apart- 
ment, and she threw herself into my arms ere I had 
leisure to look round. Ella had flown towards me 
also, and, as soon as I could tear myself from my 
aunt, | warmly embraced her. In my haste and 
confusion, it seemed to me as if she had scarcely 
drawn back when another hand was extended to 
me, ard a voice said, ‘* Cousin Constance, Mr. 
Black—I see I must, after all, introduce myself.’ 
She stood there in her deep mourning, her graceful 
throat and well-turned head uncovered, but there 
was no mistaking the air, the figure; above all, 
the penetrating eyes ;—it was the lady of the steam- 
boat. 

It was scarcely a pleasant surprise, and so I sup- 
pose my face betrayed, for the elegant girl moved 
away with a more reserved air, and sat down quiet- 
ly. I felt that it would not do to begin as enemies ; 
so I said, afier a moment's hesitation, ‘* Pardon 
me, Miss de Vainey, 1 am bewildered; have we 
not seer each other before ?”’ 

‘Certainly we have,’’ she replied, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘* Ah! what a lovely day it was, and 
what a scene! But I ought to blush at the recol- 
lection, fur I see you remember me as a strangely 
forward person.” 

Ella interposed. ‘* Constance knew who you 
were, which will account for any intelligent Jook 
she may have given you.”’ 

My new relative laughed. ‘‘ Oh! I have before 
me still the grave, astunished, reproving glance 
with which you received my mute farewell. As I 
went so far, | might as well have introduced myself 
at once, but I had scarcely impudence enough for 
that, and I—was at the instant alone.”’ 

Her smile vanished as she thus referred to her 
father. 

‘** But how did you recognize me?”’ I asked. 

** Have you forgotten,’’ she said, archly, ‘* your 
meeting with a young couple, and their loud greet- 
ing of you as Mr. Black, and the mention of Rip- 
plestone? J must have been deaf had I not heard 
them, and blind to have resisted the temptation of 
watching one whom I knew to be my own cousin.” 

No! she is not in my style, I invariably reiter- 
ated, contrasting her frank Joquacity with Kate’s 
little blushes and broken sentences. It did not 
occur to me then that the latter proceeded less from 
bashfulness than coquetry. 1 was in those days 
apt to confuse cordial, candid manners with bold- 
ness, and so used to affected timidity, that the open, 
sensible, self-possessed manner of a woman of the 
world jarred upon my sensitive feelings. 

Constance regarded me wistfully for a moment, 
and then pushed her chair further into the shade, 
resuming the work she must have laid down as I 
entered. As she did so, however, I saw her glance 
at Ella solicitously. Ella did not look well; she 
was thinner than ever, and, if possible, paler. Ere 
long, I perceived that my aunt was less kind in her 
manner to her than formerly—there was less ado- 
ration, less buasting about her. In the course of 
the evening, various hints fell from her once flatter- 
ing lips, which considerably surprised me. Allu- 
sions to wasted talents, to the empire of indolence, 
to fame thrown away—and, whenever these myste- 
rious topics were agitated, Eljla’s cheek grew 
crimson, although she never lifted up her eyes or 
ventured on a retort. Once or twice, Miss Con- 
stance de Vaincy turned away the conversation 
from this dangerous subject in a careless, laughing 
mode, which I scarcely knew whether to ascribe 
to thoughtlessness or consideration; and, several 
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times, when Ella spoke to her, there was a tender 
intonation in her voice unlike what I had ever heard 
in it before. My sister evidently liked her new 
friend as much as the rest of the family. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir is almost easier, I think, to accustom yourself 
to a perfectly novel scene, than to feel at first at 
home, when you reach that home after a long ab- 
sence. The very fact of all being the same as 
when you departed, forces upon you the conviction 
of the change in yourself. There stretches the old 
garden before the window—here stands your own 
old chair beside it ; the wonted inmates of the room 
are in their usual places; were you to judge by 
the eye, time might have stood still for many 
months—yet how much knowledge has been added 
to your store! How many scenes, faces, incidents, 
words, hopes, joys, fears, and griefs have been en- 
graven upon your memory since you last sat where 
everything is so familiar! 

I was not at home the first evening, nor the next 
day—not even a visit to the Cliffords quite domes- 
ticated me. I did not feel at all more familiar with 
Constance. She talked, she smiled, she was al- 
ways good-humored and friendly, but my senti- 
ments towards her were not a whit softened. I 
was glad to escape with my father from the house 
as often as there was the least excuse for riding or 
walking out. I almost dreaded Sunday, because | 
it was generally such a domestic day with us. I | 
had another trial in prospect. I might be obliged, 
at church, to encounter Miss Thornton. Our pews 
were on a line with each other, but in different 
aisles. I was too proud either to look at or avoid 


theirs purposely; but Mrs. Thornton’s stately 


figure acted as a welcome screen. Once, and once 
only, when she moved aside, did I see Kate sitting 
in the corner ; she scarcely looked as if she heeded 
what was passing around her. Her eyes were cast 


| little odd. 





down, her features had lost their rapid play of ex- 
pression, her cheeks their rounded contour. Slowly, | 
sadly, I withdrew my gaze, and in doing so met | 
that of my formidable cousin. | 

There was a time when this would have discon- | 
certed me; but the fever was over now, and there | 
was no feeling in my breast which need shun 
the eye of my fellow-creatures. I returned Miss | 
Constance De Vaincy’s look by one of steady grav- | 
ity. At length the service was over, and my | 
aunt headed the family down the aisle. I expected | 
that she would so time her departure as to avoid 
the Thorntons, but it appeared that she took pecu- | 
liar pleasure in confronting them at the door, and, | 
after a stately bow, sailing disdainfully away. Of | 
course, | was forgotten in these arrangements ; and | 
as I measured the distance by my eye, I found that : 
unless I condescended to linger behind alone, I | 
should inevitably arrive at the end of the aisle as | 
Kate passed into it at the same spot. At this | 
instant a hand was placed upon my arm. 

** Would it be quite out of rule if I asked you to 
take me to look at the monument near the altar ?”’ 
The request was so well-timed, that it seemed 
more than accidental, yet Constance spoke so 
calmly, so naturally, that it was impossible to sus- 
pect her of design. I led her back to the spot she 
indicated, and endeavored to explain the details of 
the monument to the best of my ability. She ex- 
amined and admired ; but a little furtive glance over 
her shoulder betrayed rather more interest in the 





departure of the congregation than in my eloquence. 
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We had walked to church, leaving Ella at home 
with a headache; and now, when we finally set 
out to return, my aunt and my father were nowhere 
to be seen. They had evidently resolved not to 
wait for us. 

I confess to a sensation of dismay when I saw no 
escape from a ¢é/e-d-téte walk of a mile or more. 
But Constance apparently shared not my apprehen- 
sions. She drew her shawl more closely round 
her, and a smile of positive satisfaction flashed 
across her face. 

‘*T ought, perhaps,” she observed, as we slowly 
traversed the walk through the church-yard, ‘* to 
tell you that I have rather a witch-like knack of 
guessing the thoughts of others, and at this moment 
T can read yours. Ah! you may start, but I can. 
You are very much perturbed by the absence of 
our friends, and you marvel a little at the utter 
composure with which I regard the terrible ordeal 
of a walk home with you.”’ 

‘* No,” I interposed, rather bitterly; ‘I have 
too long been considered of no importance to think 
anything connected with me could be an ordeal to 
the most timid.” 

She drew back with some surprise. 

‘“* That was not my meaning,’’ she replied, 
gravely. ‘* Let us understand each other. As far 
as we have yet gone, I see you judge me to be rath- 
er forward and thoughtless. I will own to being a 
I have all my life been a spoiled chiid. 
Now that I am left alone in the world, I would 
fain be more to my relations than I have been 
hitherto. I have always heard more of your family 
than you can have done of me. I came to Ripple- 
stone resolved to like you all—it is no difficult task 
to love Ella. She has all those qualities which ex- 
cite admiration and devotion. Every day endears 
her to me; it does not seem natural to me to look 
upon her brother as a stranger, especially as that 
brother is also my cousin.” 

‘* A very distant one !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* How ungracious you are! What if we be 
second or third cousins, still there isa link. You 
can’t wash away the noble De Vaincy blood.”’ 

I shook my head rather despondingly, and mut- 
tered—* Unhappily, no!” 

To my astonishment, she clapped her small 
hands joyously, and exclaimed, ‘* Link number 
two; you love the De Vaincys as little as I do!” 

‘*Tt would be scarcely ‘possible to love them 
less,’’ I replied, dubiously. 

‘Amen !”’ responded Constance, solemnly. 

‘* And that is one reason why I incline more to 
Ella and to you than to our other relatives. Your 
aunt says you are so unlike the De Vaineys.”’ 

** Yet,’ I said, ** you are doubly one of them.” 

‘*] know it. My mother was one also; but— 
she was a poor member of the illustrious stock. 
She grew up literally in the shadow of the great 
tree. No sunshine pierced the sacred shade to 
vivify the poor little shivering spray. She learned 
to detest the honorable position which forced her 
to be miserable. In ignoble labor she might have 
been allowed some portion of vulgar happiness, 
but a poor De Vaincy dared not raise a finger for 
her own support. She must be passive ; she must 
hang dependant on caprice and charity; she must 
study every mood ot the most fickle people under 
the sun. Happy for her at last that my father 
came home, pitied her, loved her, married her. 
But she never forgot the past. Is not this some 
excuse for my unnatural dislike to my own name 
and race?’ 
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** Certainly, Miss De Vaincy,’’ I replied, almost 
mechanically. 

‘* I begin to despair,’’ she cried half laughing ; 
‘** vou will, in spite of all, persist in being so for- 
mal. I had hoped you would graciously overlook 
the distance of the connexion, and call me Con- 
stance at once, in the same spirit of frankness with 
which I treat you. But I begin to apprehend that 
you do positively detest me ; and, in that case, the 
sooner open war is declared between us the better. 
There is my gauntlet ;’? and she flung her glove 
on the ground before me. Our road lay across the 
fields, so there was no bystander to marvel at the 
action. I stood still, and looked at her. I did 
think that, pausing in that green path, where the 
high hedge, crowned with hawthorn and the tall 
trees, still spared by our careless agriculture, and 
now fresh clad in spring foliage, threw their cool 
sliade around her—where primrose tufts lay thick 
at her feet, and the blue sky peered above the pic- 
ture, my eager relative was seen to great advan- 
tage. But in her strange eyes and speaking feat- 
ures I could not read her meaning. I could not, 
in the variety of expression, guess which prevailed 
—whiether she was angry or mirthful, truthful or 
coquettish, 
not suddenly deseried a little change—a trace of 
disappointment and sadness beginning to cloud over 
her eloquent face. I then stooped, raised the glove, 
and presented it to her gravely. 

** No, Constance,’’ | replied ; ‘‘ no war, open 
or concealed. 1am not a foe worthy of you. For- 
give me, if L appear to you constrained. I know 
as yet too little of you to judge whether you are 
serious or jesting in all this.”’ 

*'Truly,’’ she said, putting on the delicate gaunt- 


let, with half a sigh, half a smile, ‘* 1 can scarcely 


judge myself. But 1 was just growing alarmed, and 
fearing that, instead of being what | imagined you, 
you were only a hackneyed man of the world, dis- 
mayed at a young lady going out of the beaten track 
of couventionality as I do, perhaps ascribing to levity 
what springs from a different motive. 1 will tell 
you frankly why I prize this opportunity of speak- 
ing to you quietly ; that is—if you will resume your 
walk.”’ 

For I still stood, regarding her with astonish- 
ment. 

We walked on. 

**] want to talk to you about Ella, and I felt I 
could not speak as a stranger. Does she not strike 
you as looking very ill?” 

I answered affirmatively. 

‘*T see a daily change in her,’’ she continued, 
earnestly. ‘I see that the life she leads is unfit 
for het; that your aunt harasses her; that there 
is some weight pressing upon her mind, which yet 
1 canuot try to understand, having been acquainted 
with her for so short a time. 
surprised to find so little confidence between you 
and your sister. It may be, that, having no such tie 


myself, | attach more importance to it than others | 


more fortunate do ; but | always expect a brother 
and sister to be most unreserved and dear to each 
other.”’ 

1 was slightly confused. 

** } Jove Ella,’’ I said at last, with some emotion. 

** And I ain sure she loves you.”’ 

** T am not so convinced of that,’’ I replied ; and 
then | was led on to hint at the barriers my aunt 
had placed between us. 

** Have you ever tried to surmount them ?”’ 

I said, 1 thought I had. 


I might have gazed forever, if I had | 





| guilty of such indiscretion. 
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‘You should be certain of it,’’ she answered, 
eagerly. ‘* What would you say to a besieging 
force, which should only imagine they had endeav- 
ored totake thecastle? Ought they not to put forth 
their whole strength—to dread no repelling fire—to 
rally after every repulse—to risk life itself in the 
attempt to win a perhaps bare fortress? And is not 
a sister's love a more enduring conquest ?”’ 

**T would do much to gain it—but the opportu- 
nity ?”’ 

*¢ Opportunities are made by the resolute. Be- 
sides, where is the difficulty? Youare no cavalier, 
sighing outside the bower in which some potent 
magician holds your lady love thralled. | You have 
only to open a door and say, ‘ Ella, I want to sveak 
to you.’ ”’ 

** She will laugh at me.”’ 

** What of that!"’ exclaimed Constance, turning 
upon me a look of cold surprise. ‘ I never fear 
ridicule in a good cause ; and, to say the truth, we 
young people brave laughter fer such airy trifles, 
such mere affectations of dress, or air, or speech, 
that we ought to be equally heroic when we have 
a nobler reason.”’ 

All true—too true. And yet I did not regard 
the speaker with proper adiniration. It seemed my 
fate to be always lectured by a woman—always to 
find her wiser than myself 

*¢ 7 am afraid I presume when I offer you this ad- 
vice,’’ she proceeded, as if she read this in my looks, 
** But I assure you I am as ready to take as to give 
counsel ; and J dare say it will soon be your turn 
to point out my faults, of which I have far too many, 
and no one who cares enough about me to tell me 
when they grow unbearable.”’ 

We were now passing through the shrubbery 
adjoining Mr. Clifford's garden. .We spoke of them. 
I told her of the constant suffering Mrs. Clifford 
endured, and of the unwearied attention of her hus- 
band. 

‘« Tt is not a very usual case,’’ she observed; and 
I should have quarrelled with the sarcastic smile on 
her lip, had I not caught sight of a tear glistening 
upon her eyelashes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tnere were various reasons why the assault 
made by Constance upon my confidence did not 
altogether succeed. 1 was disturbed by the sight 
of my old love, and, moreover, she chose an unlucky 
period of the day for her purpose. I have always 
been rather susceptible of the influence of seasons 
and times; Iam matter-of-fact inthe morning, socia- 
ble in the afternoon, and communicatively disposed 
inthe evening. When the hour for rest has arrived, 
many a secret have I had trembling on my lips, 
only arrested there by an expression of weariness 


on the countenance of my trie nd , and as often have 
Excuse me, but ] am | 


I awakened, next morning, thankful that I was not 
At any moment after 
nine or ten o’elock in the evening, Constance would 
have found me placable and confiding, but she 
assailed me in broad daylight, as I walked out of 
chureh, with the Misses ‘Tomkins and their pink 
bonnets yet visible through a vista of trees ; with old 
Hannah trotting behind us through the porch, and 
the rumbling of the Thorntons’ carriage yet audible 
in the high road. Nevertheless, the incidents of 
our walk did not pass away from my mind. After 
luncheon I missed Constance from the drawing- 
room, and strolled into the garden ; not, of course, 
to meet her, but with a vague curiosity as to her 
movements. But she was upstairs, perhaps, with 
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Ella, and my saunter was solitary. At dinner she 
was rather silent. All the evening she sat read- 
ing. Ella had come down, and sometimes I saw 
Constance glance at us both; but I could scarcely 
resolve to alter my behavior so immediately at her 
bidding. Then Ella went away. The daylight 
vanished, the lamp was brought, and—strange con- 
tradiction!—as I looked across the table at that 
indefatigable student, I, who had so detested walk- 
ing home with her alone, would have given some 
considerable reward if my aunt would have taken 
it into her head to retire to her sanctum. My fa- 
ther was slumbering too placidly in the distance to 
have molested us much. I longed now to ask more 
questions about Ella, to explain more fully my 
feelings towards her—in short, I had my confiden- 
tial fit upon me, but all in vain! My aunt was inflexi- 
bly awake, and busied witha treatise upon eccle- 
siastical architecture as a proper Sunday exercise. 
What Constance read I do not know, but she was 
unpleasantly engrossed by it. Not a movement of 
her whole person, not an upward vibration of those 
absurdly long eyelashes. I walked to the window, 
and commented aloud upon the beauty of the night. 
I did not know whether a young Jady so fond of 
walking /éte-d-téte from church might not have an 
equal penchant for moonlight rambles with the same 
relative. On my repeating my remark, she politely 
raised her head, and said, ** Indeed!’ But it was 
quite evident, from the tone, that she scarcely knew 
what I was talking about. Minute followed minute 


without producing any change in the intense appli- 
cation of the two ladies. At length, my aunt wound 
up her watch, always to me a blissful signal. I 


other sisters love? 





sprang up and lighted her candle—I went eagerly | 
to the end of the room to search for her reticule— 
when I returned, Constance had possessed herself | 


of her candle, and was opening the door. I ex- 
pected she would shake hands, but she only paused 
to say ** good-night.”’ 

** Good-night, Constance,”’ hesitated I. 

She langhed and nodded as she ran up stairs. I 
threw myself upon the sofa. Perhaps she might have 
forgotten a book or a scarf, and would return for it. 
No—time passed away, my disposition to be loqua- 
cious increased, but there was no one to listen. A 
sleepy servant entered to take away the lamp, and 
I went sullenly to bed. Something reminded me 
of that never-to-be-forgotten night when Ella came 
to warn me of Gerald’s perfidy. It might be the 
moonlight streaming through my window, as it did 
then, or the mere fact of my mind being somewhat 
perturbed, for of course in no other way was I at 
all as I then had been. Poor Ella! how true it 
was that she looked ill, very ill ! and what was this 
new feature of coldness on my aunt’s part? What 
had occurred during my absence to alienate them 
trom each other? Constance had urged me to ask 
frankly a solution to these mysteries. At that mo- 
ment | could find courage for such an attempt ; if 
I waited till the morning, I might not be so resolute. 
I went gently to Ella‘s door, and saw, from the light 
streaming from beneath it, that she was stillup. I 
knocked gently. 

** Come in,” said her voice—it had grown very 
hollow! I did not pause an instant, but walked in 
at once. I shall never forget the scene, and yet 
there seems little strange in the mere picture of a 
young lady at a writing-table, with papers scattered 
round and books piled before her. It was the per- 
fect ghastliness of her face, the unnatural dilation 
of her eyes, which gave the character of the whole. 





She asked with much agitation what brought me 
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there, and I saw her put her hand quickly to her 
heart as if to still its beating. 

‘**T only came to talk to you a little without dis- 
turbance, Ella,’? was my reply, as I approached 
her. ‘I have few opportunities in the day-time, 
and I expected to find you at leisure at such an hour 
and on such an evening.”’ 

‘*T cannot choose fitting seasons—I must write 
when I can—when the mood seizes me, when I 
have strength,’’ she answered gloomily. 

** You must write, Ella?’’ I said, gaining courage, 
and sitting down beside her. ‘And why? It is 
hard enough for those to toil who are driven by 
want, but you have no such goad. To you this is 
a recreation, not slavery.’’ 

She smiled a most dreary smile, and remained 
silent. I looked at the wasted features, the strange 
hollowness of the cheeks, striking me all the more 
because I knew it to bea temporary appearance. I 
thought of old days, ere she passed ander my aunt’s 
sway, when she was far more joyous than I had 
ever been. It scarcely needed the words of Con- 
stance yet ringing In my ears to urge me on. 

** Ella, for God’s sake, let us cease to be such 
strangers ; who else have we upon earth who should 
be dearer to ust Other brothers and sisters are all 
in all to each other, and why should it not be so 
with us?’ 

‘* Other sisters are not like me!’’ she said, 
slowly. 

‘* That is mere folly, Ella,’ I exclaimed. ‘ In 
what are you different if you could only love me as 
True, 1am not what you all 
hoped. Iam dull, perhaps ; 1 am—I am common- 
place, but it cannot be that you, the child of the 
same mother ; you, nurtured in the same house, can 
be altogether averse to me, because Heaven gave 
me faculties less bright than yours. I judge you 
by myself. I Jook into my heart, and see that its 
feelings are uninfluenced by all those talents which 
the world values in you. I should have Joved you 
as wel] whatever you were ; as the most ordinary 
of God’s creatures you would still have been dear 
to me; and, dull as I am, and far above me as you 
are, you yet cannot soar above my love.”’ 

** Do you mean to say,”’ she cried, turning round 
and fixing those eyes on me, as if she would read 
my soul, ‘‘ that you do Jove me? and that if to- 
morrow this bright ray of intellect, ay, or reason 
itself, were quenched within me, you would not 
scorn, you would not desert, you would still cling 
to me ?”’ 

** Oh! Ella, ean you doubt it ?”” 

The sentence was scarcely uttered ere she threw 
herself into my arms, trembling and sobbing. This 
was altogether new to me, especially from my cold 
sister ; and in great alarm I attempted to svothe her 
grief. 

‘* It is not grief,’’ she gasped at length. 

’ And then her sobs grew more passionate. I 
once thought of calling for assistance, but she held 
me fast; and, mereover, I had sense enough to 
conjecture that now, if ever, the ice of alienation 
must be broken. 

I sat patiently, therefore, watching the tempest 
as it rose and fell within her soul, heaving the frail 
tenement which rested in my arms, as the angry 
sea tosses a weather-beaten bark. Gradually the 
storm subsided, and, like a heavy shower, her tears 
rained down her pale cheeks. But in my eyes she 
read neither rebuke nor scorn when she met them 
with a timid deprecatory glance. 

‘* Forgive me,”’ she faltered, ‘‘ I never gave way 
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before. Ihave not cried thus since I was a child. 
Do not laugh at me; but it has so relieved my 
heart.’’ 

‘* Was it so heavy, Ella?” 

** Yes, almost to bursting. But my tears now are 
for joy. [can scarcely yet believe that you seriously 
meant these kind expressions, but I will not heed 
the promptings of incredulity. I will hope, I will 
pray, that they may be the true language of your 
feelings, and will speak to you as if they were.”’ 

**T am sorry, Ella, that my uttering them is not 
sufficient testimony to their want of exaggeration.”’ 

‘*] am wrong to doubt,’’ she answered, more 
calmly; ‘* but if from childhood you had seen your- 
self only valued for your talent, you would under- 
stand how difficult it is to believe yourself loved fur 
yourself,” 

I looked up with surprise. The truth began to 
dawn upon me. ‘ Perhaps I ought to compre- 
hend,’’ I replied, ‘‘ since my want of talent has 
been the ban upon my youth.” 

‘* Yes,”’ she said mournfully, ‘* and I have fallen 
too readily into the trick of those about me, and 
been apt to undervalue you for the deficiency which 
[ yet envied.” 

** Envied !”” 

‘* Had I not reason todo so? Have you not, in 
spite of all, been loved by many—by my father, by 
the Cliffurds; and loved, not because you were 
clever, not because you were handsome, but for 
yourself.” 

‘* But how, dear Ella, can you speak of the qual- 
ities one may possess, as if they were extrinsic ? 
how separate them from what you call self?” 

She looked down. 

‘*It may be a mere distinction, created by my 
diseased imagination, but to me there is such a 
wide difference. You will understand me better 
if I speak first of beauty. I ask you to fancy you 
meet a very lovely woman—you are struck ; you 
are delighted ; you like to meet her again ; you are 
always on the watch for some fresh beauty ; you—”’ 

Ella paused a moment. I suppose there was 
some expression on my brow which caused this. 
She went on more hastily. 

** In short, you are said to like her extremely— 
perhaps to love her. Illness, or sorrow, or time, 
waste the charms you valued ; does your partiality 
continue? No! and yet it is the same woman— 
the same heart and mind!” 

I shook my head. “If I valued only the charms, 
undoubtedly it would be so. In that case I could 
not be said to like her—only to admire her beauty, 
as I should admire a picture ; and if a picture be 
destroyed, we care for it no more. But beauty 
may have another effect: it attracts at first, and 
leads you to bestow more attention on its possessor. 
You find out that she is wise, or good, or gentle ; 
you do not, perhaps, cease to admire, but you learn 
to love herself. Such an attachment would not 
vanish with the beauty, which yet was the spark 
which kindled the flame.’’ 

‘*T made the comparison merely,’’ she replied, 
‘to explain my meaning. You put it differently. 
Your reading may be correct as regards beauty ; it 
is a personal quality, but talent is mental.” 

‘* Exactly ; then how separate it from yourself?’’ 

‘¢ Listen to me, brother,”’ she exclaimed, holding 
my hand, and speaking eagerly. ‘*Go back with 
me to our childhood, and see there a pale, and 
somewhat neglected girl, motherless; clothed and 
fed because that was an imperative duty; taught 
because teaching was a mania in the house, and 
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you could scarce withhold her altogether from the 
fount of learning into which her brother was im- 
mersed, solely against his will. Suddenly comes 
a thaw; sunshine bursts upon her solitude; those 
who slighted formerly, caress most warmly now. 
No preceptor is too learned ; no book too costly ; 
she is dragged forward to every stranger, and pa- 
raded as a marvel, as—a genius. Strangers wonder 
and flatter ; her little heart swells with emotion and 
gratified vanity—all this is for her talent. There 
is nothing worth living for but talent and literary 
fame. She is thus cherished, thus valued, because 
she is to attain these laurels.”’ 

** Did my father only love you for such reasons ?”’ 
I asked, reproachfully. 

** No!” she replied, sorrowfully, “1 know he 
did not ; there was the cruelty ; but from him I was 
always kept apart. I was taught to regard him as 
incapable of correcting or even appreciating me— 
I grew vain, supercilious, cold—and so have for- 
feited all claim to his love, just as the period was 
approaching when I was to learn its value.’ 

She stopped for a moment: her brow contracted, 
and her eyes fixed upon the desk before her, as if 
she could there trace the course she was describing 
herself to have taken. 

‘*It is in reconsidering my life, as if it were 
another’s, that these truths most plainly strike me. 
It was not till my judgment was sufficiently ma- 
tured to take in the details of the history, that I 
first suspected the fearful mistake committed. 
Long, long did I live a willing victim, greedy of 
the incense which maddened, proud of the gilded 
trappings which ensnared me. They told me how 
superior I was—I felt an echo in my own spirit, 
and believed them. For some years it was pleas- 
ant enough, but then I began to feel lonely—to 
doubt the happiness of a superiority which made 
me so companionless. I made a friend of myself, 
busied myself with my fancies, my reasonings, till 
my brain ached again. What with this exertion, 
and the severe studies impused upon me, I found 
my mind overwrought. Suddenly, a fearful idea 
occurred to me—would not all this destroy the 
very stronghold in which I gloried? What if I 
were to live a—?”’ 

I started and looked into her face for a conclu- 
sion of the sentence. I read the object of her 
terror in her working features. It was madness 
which she had dreaded. 

** Ella, my dear Ella!’’ 

‘*] have cast aside that fear,’’ she continued. 
**Calm yourself—I only tell you faithfully the 
history of my mind. I asked myself who, in such 
a case, would love and shield me then? My aunt? 
No; an idivt would be indeed below her notice. 
Even as a monument of her error, I should be ab- 
horrent to her. My father ’—how had I deserved 
his care and love? And now it was too late to alter ; 
he could never believe in the sincerity of my 
change. These fears were probably greatly the 
result of a state of ill-health. They passed away, 
but I had been much shaken. I was weary, both 
body and soul—there was never recreation for me. 
My pleasures were almost as exhausting as my 
toils, for both were intellectual. I had no real 
friends in whose society to unbend—no habits of 
active exercise—no out-of-door pursuits. Even 
the state of torpor into which I would fain have 
fallen for rest was denied me. My aunt saw that 
she had done all she could to enrich my mind with 
knowledge ; it was time for the harvest to appear. 
I was at the age when she had predicted my 
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greatness would develop itself—why was it not 
shining forth? Oh! she was too blind to see that 
she had torn open the bud prematurely—that the 
worm was at the core, and the leaves blighted !”’ 

She spoke passionately—wildly. 

‘* She thinks me now in my prime. Is it so? 
No; she has aged me years. She robbed me of 
the careless, sportive days of childhood ;—they, 
once lost, can never come again. Never more 
will the stiffened muscles expand and strengthen 
as they would have done then—never more will 
the genial feelings burst forth into joy and love as 
they would then; or the unchidden, unconfined 
intellect try its first flights on the young wings of 
fancy. 1 have not gained additional years of ex- 
perience and knowledge ; I have only hurried them 
on, and cut away forever that period which nature 
so wisely ordained for the development of our fac- 
ulties before we are called upon to exercise them. 
Prematurely wise, prematurely steal upon me the 
satiety, the lassitude of age.”’ 

‘* You deceive yourself!’’ 
ingly. 

‘* Not I! IT cannot be deceived. I have probed 
the evil too deeply not to know the extent of it. 
My aunt says to me—you have heard her—that I 
am idle ; that I will not use the powers I possess. 
She goads me on to some great effort, when my 
only chance lies, or rather lay, in complete re- 
pose.”’ 

‘* You mean, then, Ella, that this study, these 
midnight vigils, are all task-work. Good heavens! 
why do you submit to it? Defy her. Why must 


I whispered, sooth- 


you be lost to gratify a woman whom you neither 
Jove nor respect !”’ 

To my surprise, she averted her head; she even 
shaded her face with one hand as she replied— 


** There is the degrading secret. I neither love 
nor esteem her, but I dread her. She has ruled 
me so long, so entirely, and there is one weak 
point which she knows, perhaps because she was 
its originator—one which I abhor, yet cannot re- 
move—vone plague-spot, which destroys me. It is 
vanity. I have been so courted; and now she tells 
me how deceived all were in me—how she fears I 
have grown common-place. Ay, she even taunts 
me with the well-known notion that precocious 
genius is invariably short-lived. But who made 
me precocious ?”’ 

** But, Ella! you see the folly of such over-esti- 
mation of talent. You despise the people who 
worship it in you. Why, then, have you any 
dread of forfeiting your title to it in their estima- 
tion ?”” 

‘* Because it is my all. What other claim have 
I to their regard? Am I amiable—goud? No! 
Have I been kind to any one? Can I claim grati- 
tude? I tell you, John, I have been repellent, 
haughty, scornful to all; and were the daw once 
plucked of the borrowed plumes, it must expect 
no merey where it would have shown none.”’ 

I would have given worlds to have been able 
sincerely to combat this impression, but the truth 
was tou evident. 

‘* Remember, also,’’ she continued more calmly, 
‘* that as I was raised to an unnatural point of pre- 
eminence, so much the greater will be my fall. 


| hand. 
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Oh! I would far sooner die than live de- 
spised !”’ \ 

** Hush, hush!” the warning came from my 
lips—it was all I could utter. I saw that this 
state of feeling was alarming, reprehensible ; calling 
loudly for consolation and rebuke such as I had 
not to give. I thought, with regret, how inferior 
I was to Constance as an arguer. I was so accus- 
tomed to suppress my opinions from a sense of 
their worthlessness, that I had almost lost the 
power of expressing them at all. 

I could only utter broken sentences, full of sym- 
pathy and grief—only press her tenderly to my 
heart. ‘*T wish I could counsel you, Ella!” 

She smiled faintly. ‘* Your love is the best 
solace. It has done me good only to speak my 
sorrows to you; and now I can never again be so 
lonely, if I have you.” 

I do not know why I here said, ‘* Do you like 
Constance ?”’ 

‘* Very, very much: but I should fear her know- 
ing what I have told you. She is near to me, but 
she is not mine. You are my brother—mine. 1 
feel now how strong is the distinction. And Con- 
stance is—so—superior.”’ 

Once more I acknowledged tacitly my deficien- 
cies. Even the pleasure of being confided in was 
purchased by being assured it was because I was 
not the equal of this new De Vainey. ‘* Superior,” 
ee ‘* perhaps, to me, but not to you, 

lla.” 

‘* Yes, tome. Not superior in talent to what I 
was or might have been—not equal, perhaps ; but 
then she has so much cvol, strong sense. I stand 
in awe of it.”’ 

A new mystery tome! Genius in awe of sense ! 
But I asked no further solution. 1 was contented 
to try to soothe my agitated sister—to make her 
promise that henceforth there should be perfect 
confidence between us. 

** Had there been any formerly, much evil might 
have been averted—much evil to me, at least,’’ ] 
said. ‘*I do not, I must not forget that once you 
tried to counsel me, and were rejected.’’ 

‘* Hush,”’ cried Ella, a bright spot of crimson 
lighting her cheeks; ‘let us be silent on that 
point. I was too harsh, too impatient, too little 
| disposed to make allowances for the state of your 
\feelings. I will confess more—I was deeply hurt 
|that you afterwards did not let me know from 
| yourself what had occurred. You left me to hear 
‘all from the prejudiced, exaggerating lips of my 
| aunt.”” 

‘*¢ Dear Ella, it was wrong, but I had not courage 
|to write. Iwas very much perturbed. It is idle 
jto revert to the past—unmanly to repine over it— 
| but I suffered, Ella, yes! I did suffer !”’ 

She gazed in my face. 
| ‘* You did, or that face were a false witness 
| Sorrows age more than years, and some sorrows 

make men. Celui gui n'a pas souffert, que sait-il? 
| It was a cruel blow, but si 
| I shook my head—I saw she meant ‘ not irre- 
ioe ;’’ but my heart still asserted that it was. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tr is the loveliest of May mornings—the sky is 





Had I never had such a reputation thrust upon me, | clear, the breeze mild, and I am returning from a 
I might have been happy; but I am used to it | saunter along the margin of the stream, rod in 
now; the very want would be painful—what, | hand; for I am once more a disciple of old Isaac. 
then, would be the extra obloquy of failure’ 4 say |I have been out since five o’clock, watching how, 
would, rather should I say will, for the ti.we is at | minute after minute, the earth glows into more 
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vivid beauty beneath the brightening flood of sun-| attenuation of Ella’s hand contrasts with the small, 
shine. All nature is awake, and rejoices; man} rounded contour of those clasped now before Con- 
alone perversely prefers his pillow to health and! stance, witha delicate pink blushing up the dimpled 
enjoyment. palms, like the rosy lining of a shell. 

I am always an early riser, perhaps out of con-| And yet have heard that Constance has not bad 
tradiction to my aunt, who talks a great deal about 'such reason to look the child of sunshine; there 
activity, but delights in a morning doze. Sunrise} have been trials in her life, 1 have been told— 
is no new spectacle to me, but it is one ever fraught | though what I know not, except those proceeding 
with fresh charms. ‘This morning, my rod has! from the temper of her father, who, though kind- 
been a mere excuse, as my empty basket testifies. hearted, was impetuous and exacting. She had no 
What has enthralled me has been the matin-song | easy task in being to him a fond daughter, an un- 
of the lark, and its soft accompaniment, the plash-| wearied sick-nurse. She has a thoasand good 
ing, gurgling, gushing music of the little river ;} qualities. [| wish I could like her better. 
the sunshine playing hide-and-seek with the cool,| A water-hen skims across the stream, and Con- 
dark shade thrown by the thick young foliage ;; stance starts. I leap the stile at once, that she 
those saucy sunbeams dancing so merrily to and| may fancy I have just arrived. 
fro upon the dewy grass, will svon grow proud and| ** You here, cousin!’ she exelaims. 
fiery, and drive away to gloomier haunts the! It is odd how I hate her calling me by that name. 
shadows with which, at present, they sportively | YetI greet her courteously. ‘There is no necessity 
contrast themselves—as a young beauty lays her | for my remaining near her, for, after her first wel- 
rosy cheek against the dark brow of age, only to| come, she pauses as if to let me pursue my course : 
enhance her own radiance. | but, half remorseful about that Sunday walk, 1 lin- 

Idly come I strolling along the meadow, with! ger beside her, and speak of the delights of my 
my heart full of feelings, and my brain full of | morning ramble. 
thought, to which I can never hope to give fitting| ‘* You also are an early riser ?”’ 
utterance. There is a stile leading from the| ‘* Certainly,’’ replied Constance. ‘I like to have 
meadow into our shrabbery, or plantation, or what- | time to collect my thoughts before the business of 
ever we choose to call it; and when I reach, and} the day commences. I like to look upon this 
prepare to spring over it, | look down upon a clear | beautiful world before my active fellow-creatures 
space below—a lovely nook of greensward, shel-; come forth to sully its purity, or perturb its calm. 
tered by a clump of trees, giants compared to the | Richter terms the morning hours ‘ golden hours ;’ 
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rest—a nook fenced in by sweetbriar, by gorse, | 
save where a narrow tract leads from the stile, and | 
where the bank slopes abruptly to the stream, 
which tarries here first to play, childlike, with the 
gay white pebbles, and then to fret over the rocky 
channel that now begins to chafe the silvery fect | 


which have glided hither on so smooth a path ; 
playful or chiding, equally sweet is the melody it 


makes to the dreamer in this sylvan bower. Be- 
hold the bower, and not untenanted ;—seated on the 
turf is Constance ; there are letters in her lap, and 
her hands rest upon them, clasped carelessly to- 
gether. She is gazing on the perturbed waters as 
they brawl along, little foam-specks, like snow- 
wreaths, whitening the erystal tide. 

Her eyes are fixed upon the stream; but does 
she mark all this, or are her thoughts far distant? 
I cannot tell. ‘ 1 pause—I gaze also ; but not upon 
the water. The face of Constance de Vaincy is a 
strange one; and though it is not what J call 
beautiful, I like to learn its varying moods, as | 
like to study those of the stream on which she 
looks. 1 have seen the waters discolored, swept on 
rapidly, swollen by violent storm—I have seen 
those features agitated, those eyes filled with sud- 
den tears, shadows upon that brow. ‘There was in 
the stream itself no cause for the flood, it only 
yielded to the irresistible power of the elements ; 
so with those features, the faults of others, the 
assaults of misfortune, the social tempests of this 
world disturb them ; but [I think the mind within 
has no part in the storm, adds no clashing note to 
the temporary discord. At present that face is 
like its emblem, and reflects the glad, calm influ- 
ence of the May morning, yet is full of thought. 

‘-are is a slight ray as of sunshine on the lip—not | 
a sinile, but the omen of a smile, which softens the | 
deep abstraction of the brow. How unlike Ella, | 
in spite of a family resemblance—un faux air! my | 
aunt calls it—a something which reminds one al-| 
ways of the connexion, and yet seems only to point} 
out more distinctly the difference. Even the! 





they are always soto me. Were I apoet, I should 
compose at daybreak. Were! a bird, 1 would fain 
be the lark.” 

** Yet I have heard,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ that most 
persons prefer night for composition; they are 
most inspired then,’’ I added laughing. 

‘** They are most excited, perhaps,”’ she replied, 
gravely. ‘* They give us then the fever of their 
genius, not its freshness ; and must it not be inju- 
rious to work the mind when the frame is ex- 
hausted? ‘They will tell you that they are fit for 
nothing in the morning—but why? Because they 
are jaded and unnerved by the unnatural excite- 
ment of last night’s study—a sort of spiritual orgy. 
If they had gone to bed quietly and respectably, as 
I do, for the simple purpose of sleeping, not medi- 
tating ; if, further, they had courage to start up 
early, how clear would be their draught at the 
Muses’ fount! Give me the pure Helicon, not 
‘midnight vil.’ [saw you sneer now at inspira- 
tion ; don’t you believe in it ?’’ 

Slightly appalled by this sudden question on a 
subject upon which I had never reflected, I con- 
tented myself by a counter query—** Do you ?”’ 

** You belong,’’ she observed, ** to that class of 
people who would rather know than be known: 
One might live a lifetime with you without being 
acquainted with your opinions.”’ 

‘**] have none worth mentioning,’ I answered, 
rather sorrowfully. 

** You must allow me to doubt that,’’ replied 
Constance ; ‘* the opinion of every reasoning being 
is worth knowing, though the judgment may vary in 
value. You only whet my curiosity by reserve ; 
if you forced your ideas on me, as Mr. Spoonley 
did yesterday, I should perhaps weary of them. 
As you refuse to give them utterance, out of per- 
versity, I desire to ascertain what they are. Do 
you believe in inspiration ?”’ 

I applied my whole strength to the unscrewing 
of my rod, which was obstinate and would not be 
undone. It was that effort which sent the crimso . 
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to my forehead, just as Constance, receiving no 
answer, raised her eyes to my face ; probably she 
eonstrued it differently, for she laughed, and with- 
drew them instantly. 

Any one would fancy that she was the greatest 
talker upon earth, but it was not usually so. In 
society she was often very silent and observant’; it 
was chiefly when an unlucky chance threw her 
tele--1éte with me that she became so loquacious, 
eontrary to the hahit of any other persons who ever 
favored me with their acquaintance. With a vio- 
lent wrench the obstinate’ joint gave way, and I 
proceeded to tie up my rod; whilst Constance, 
earelessly plucking the grass beside her, flung 
blade after blade, leaf after leaf, into the hurrying 
stream below. After the lapse of a few minutes 
she said, very gravely, ‘‘ 1 never remember to have 
heard, cousin, what you are to be ?”” 

** ] was to have been a genius,’’ I replied; “1 
am—a failure.” 

** Yes, that I know,’’ she continued, calmly ; 
* but what are you to be now ?”’ 

‘* Now,” I reiterated, ‘‘ nothing.’’ 

** Nothing plays a poor part in life, though it 
does a great deal in arithmetic. I have often 
thought that there it was like soldiers to a general. 
He is the unit, and they the noughts: yet without 
them, he would be only a miserable one, and not 
the head of thousands. A vile conceit, as your 
smile plainly pronounces it. Nothings ought not to 
be allowed to smile ; they ought to have no vote on 
any subject. I would not be nothing, if I were 
you.” 

‘* T have not talent to be anything.”’ 

** How many do you fancy have? And yet this 
i3 not pr een es a world of dunces. I confess I 
suspect you labor under a similar delusion, that if 
you are not a marvel, you must be a2 fuol ; there is 
ko medium, according to you.” 

I thought I must indeed be a fool to be thus 
lectured by a woman, but was silent. 

‘* You like fishing ?’’ she said, at last. 

I told her I did, and dilated a little upon the 
beauty of the country. She listened intently. 

‘* Shall you always like fishing ?’’ 

I stared. 

‘*T mean,”’ she proceeded, smiling, ‘‘ when you 
grow old, will you be wheeled dewn to the river 
in an arm-chair and fish ?’’ 

** Nonsense !’’ I could not help exclaiming. 

‘* Then what will you do? for I believe it is 
your chief occupation. Don’t you tire sometimes 
ef idleness?” 

** But I am not always idle.”’ 

‘* What do you do?”’ 

**Do! why, sometimes I ride, sometimes walk, 
sometimes read.”’ 

‘* Yes, but what is the end of itallt When you 
ask yourself at night, what have I done to-day, 
what says conscience ?t”’ 

** You would have me be ambitious, Constance ?’’ 
I asked, rather nervously. ‘* You are a De Vain- 
ey, after all.’’ 

** Don’t reproach me with anything so horrible. 
No, I am not anxious to see you ambitious. Ihave 
the poorest — imaginable of fame. And yet 
were I you, | repeat, I would not be nothing !”’ 

** What necessity have I to be more than what I 
am?’ 

‘*T never inquired into your rent-roll,”’ she ex- 
elaimed, coloring deeply. ‘*I do not urge 2 love 
of Mammon, but there is one necessity which I 
see plainly—no creature should breathe the breath 
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of life without adding his mite to the amount of 
duties performed which existence claims as its due. 
However little, each may do something towards 
working the great machine, if it be but to lift away 
a straw, or a pebble, from the path of the great 
men who best can put the springs in motion. 
beg few of us can be great, but all may be use- 
ul.” 

I listened like one in a dream. 

‘*T believe I am a meddler,”’ she interrupted 
herself to say; ‘* but this is one of my manias. 
Though you try to keep me in the dark, I see you 
are not very happy. You think it is because you 
are not clever. I think it is because you have no 
pursuit. I don’t mean that you are always sitting 
swinging on a gate, like the boy in the old story ; 
on the contrary, you are a respectably active per- 
son, but all is voluntary occupation. There is 
nothing you must do—nothing that produces any 
result. Do you ever know the elevating conscious- 
ness of having wrought a work? There is some- 
thing wrong in your pusition.”’ 

I did not attempt to deny what was too plain. 
‘Tt is too ate now for any profession ; perhaps I 
had better be a soldier.” 

A gesture of disdain from my monitress silenced 
this bright suggestion. 

‘*T see my fault,’ I said, (too meekly, as I 
afterwards thought,) ‘‘ but it is almost more ty 
misfortune. Just as every one settled that I had not 
ability enough to push my own way in life, I had 
a great shock—a—trial—a—”’ I was looking on 
the ground, but I felt as if Constance glanced up at 
me wistfully for a moment, and then averted her 
gaze. ‘* My work since has been to try to forget 
all this,’’? I continued, after a slight hesitation. 
*¢ And now that it is overcome, I have begun to 
think my first duty should be to take care of my 
father.” 

** Exactly,’ said Constance. ‘* But did I sug- 
gest your even going away from Ripplestone? 
You are right ; your father needs aid; Ella needs 
a protector; but there is much, 1 cannot help 
fancying, that might be done here. Are all affairs 
well superintended? Are there no means of be- 
coming versed in business habits, even in the con- 
duct of your property! Is there nothing that 
requires you to be of use to your people?’ A long 
pause. At last Constance ruse slowly from her 
seat. ‘*I leave my pulpit, and descend to more 
feminine subjects. 1 am lecturing, like John Knox, 
upon your duties, and, of course forgetting my own, 
which are, as a guest, not to keep breakfast wait- 
ing. But I do not altogether preach without 

ractising. I am a great woman of business.. 
[rook at these papers. Do you suppose I have 


been up early to pore over love-letters, or lyric 


poems, by this gurgling stream! No; these az 
lawyers’ letters, and memoranda far less interest- 
ing.”’ 
ep How Aunt Mad weuld despise you.” 
‘Then she would be wrong. If it had pleased 
God to make me an artist or a poet, I would have 
ratefully put forth all my powers in my vocation. 
e gave me only ordinary discernment and common 
sense, 8o I try to use them as 1 best may. Mine 
is a humbler path, but leads perhaps to nearly as 
high a goal. So it should be with you.. Shall 1 
tell you your first duty ?”’ 
“+ Tf you like.” 
** It is to excuse my lecture, to eat your break- 
fast cheerfully, and then to walk with your cousin 
Constance to Mrs. Clifford’s.”” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘« Ip I were you, I would not be nothing!”’ The 
quaint, awkward phrase haunted me like a spell. 
Was all that Constance said correct? My reason 
acquiesced in everything except the possibility of 
my own improvement. Yet to a confirmed dullard 
she would not have given such advice. It stag- 
gered me to find that, notwithstanding her discrim- 
ination and good sense, she seemed to despise me 
less than others did. 

For the first forty-eight hours I believe I was 
more idle than ever, or perhaps, my eyes being now 
opened, I saw my want of occupation fur the first 
time. Constance made no further comments, but 
I never entered the room or sat on a sofa in my 
wonted lounging attitude without nervously imag- 
ining that she was secretly finding fault. She 
had also discovered a new way of perturbing me. 
I have already remarked, that if I had disappuinted 
my aunt’s expectations, her system of lore-cram- 
ming had not been utterly ineffectual. Thanks to 
it, | knew a variety of things which others do not 
generally learn. 1 had forgotten much, but I also 
retained much, although I kept my information 
locked away in my brain to rust and moulder as 
soon as possible. In an evil hour this was appar- 
ently suspected by Constance, and she began to 
use me as an encyclopedia, appealing to me on all 
occasions to confirm what she said or enlighten her 
where she was ignorant. I was often tempted to 
plead forgetfulness, but as she invariably turned 
those penetrating eyes upon me, and reasserted her 
conviction that | would soon remember it, it was 
marvellous even to myself how many shreds and 
patches of learning I was obliged to drag forth and 
furbish up for her satisfaction. I saw my aunt start 
and stare when this happened. I believe she was 


often about to utter some disparaging remark, but 
by a strong effort restrained herself. Whether 
te mark more plainly her displeasure against Ella, 
or in deference to my increased age, 1 could not 
conjecture, but certainly she was more gentle to 


me than she had been for years. Trifles work 
great changes. On the third day after the lecture 
from Constance, my father had an appointment at 
Alderbury. It regarded the leasing off a consider- 
able portion of his property. Good, easy man, 
common-place as he was, no genius ever knew less 
of business, or detested it more cordially! The 
prospect of this interview with lawyers had entailed 
on him a sleepless night, and he came to breakfast 
with a distracting headache. 

** You certainly look as unfit to go as possible,”’ 
said Constance, who had a habit of showing him 
attention and solicitude quite new in any guest of 
ours. ‘*Why, my dear sir, in this mood you 
would sell your birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage.” 

** T shall be very glad to ride over and make your 
apologies,’’ I observed. 

My father groaned. 

‘* My dear boy, it’s not a shooting party to be 
given up at will.’’ 

** But,”’ hesitated I, speaking with some diffi- 
culty, ‘‘ I don’t pretend to be a man of business, 
but—if—I could do anything for you—hear, I 
mean, what the other people have got to say—or, 
- in short, trust me this once, and if I do wrong, 
never trust me again.” 

“TI thought,”’ interposed Ella, very naturally 
distrusting my. powers—‘‘I thought yeu were anx- 
ious to go fishing this morn——”’ 
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“‘Confound fishing!’’ I inwardly exclaimed, 
wincing at the mere mention of it before Con- 
stance. 

My aunt raised her head in dignified rebuke, 
and I hastened to apologize for my vehemence. 
So eager was my father to avoid his appoint- 
ment, that I could scarcely regard as a compliment 
his acceding to my being his substitute, but I pre- 
tended to feel honored, and endeavored to prepare 
myself for my expedition by looking over a mess 
rather than a mass of papers in his desk, and hear- 
ing a somewhat incoherent account of his. wishes. 
I was then hurriedly traversing the garden towards 
the stable-yard, when, as I passed a window open- 
ing upon the terrace, I felt a sudden twitch at my 
button-hole, and missed from it a rare flower, of 
which I had been very proud a few minutes be- 
fore. 

The short, quick, sweet laugh of Constance De 
Vaincy was in my ear, and she herself was leaning 
against the casement. 

‘«T will put it in water till you come back,” she 
said. 

** Why may I not have it now ?”’ I asked, rather 
pettishly. 

‘* Because it looked unbusiness-like. Very 
pretty, no doubt; and, for my own part, I like to 
see a man love flowers ; but the shrewd people you 
are to meet now might draw different conclusions, 
*T is marvellous from what trifles we are apt to 
conjecture characters. Not for worlds must they 
imagine you a fop, going to business as you would 
to call upon your lady-love. Success to you, my 
good cousin : only have confidence in yourself, and 
all will be well !”’ 

With this wonderful benison I departed. I was 
ashamed of requiring it; but, in truth, in the 
ordinary affairs of life I was little better than a 
child. 

I remembered my cousin's warning, and stalked 
into our attorney’s office in a sober, funeral style, 
which impressed him most favorably, as I after- 
wards learned. I eyed the ‘* other party’’ keenly, 
and with desperate courage entered into the details 
of the matter before us. ‘To my profound surprise, 
I found I comprehended the whole much better than 
I could have expected—nay, venturing a few com- 
ments, I quickly perceived that they were listened to 
with some astonishment and deference. Growing 
bolder as the discussion proceeded, I began to dis- 
cover that my good father had been by no means 
awake to his own interests. I could not imagine 
where would lie the advantage of letting so much 
property at a rent inadequate to its value. Why, 
indeed, let it at all? 

**T confess,’ replied our adviser, ‘* the same 
question suggested itself to me, seeing that you 
already keep an establishment quite as troublesome 
and expensive as if you farmed all, instead of only 
a little of your land. But Mr. Black is rather too 
easy, and he doesn’t care to be troubled with busi- 
ness, and I always thought you more than agreed 
with him.” 

‘*On the contrary,”’ I replied, ‘* I am weary of 
doing nothing, and shall be only too glad if you 
can point out how I can best remedy my father’s 
love of indolence by my exertions.”’ 

Mr. Keane regarded me through his spectacles 
with new interest. He was a clever, and, strange 
to say, a conscientious man. We objected to the 
terms offered by the would-be tenant; time for 
further consideration of the subject was granted 
him; and, when he departed, we sat down and 
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talked fully over the state of Ripplestone, and what 
remained to be done for its improvement. I started 
when I found how nearly Constance had hit u 
the truth. ‘* Are all your affairs well managed ?”’ 
Most certainly not. My father’s supineness and 
my aunt’s fine-ladyism had left everything to the 
superintendence of hirelings, and whoever benefited 
by the property, we certainly did so far less than 
was our due. 

[ left Mr. Keane’s office with the reality of the 
solemn, care-worn air I had only affected when I 
entered. I went home too full of plans and 
thoughts to heed the inquiring looks which greeted 
me. Constance produced my flower, fresh as ever, 
but, after twirling it about for a few minutes, as I 
revolved silently all I had lately heard, the sound 
of my father’s step in his study made me fling it 
thoughtlessly into the fire-place, and I hurried to 
his presence. 

Iam sure Mr. Keane himself was not a quarter 
as much astonished as my father when he heard that 
I had gone so earnestly into the matter—that I ob- 
jected to his lease—that I actually proposed to 
keep the whole in our own hands, and had really a 
wish to take the care of it myself. 

‘ ** My dear Jack, you are an excellent fellow ; 
ut ——”” 

** But what?” 

“7 can’t believe you would like this mode of 
life. You—you have no experience.” 

I had certainly forgotten that. 

** If you were ever so clever, without experience 
it would be rash.’’ 

My countenance fell. There was no surmount- 
ing the universal conviction of my want of intel- 

ect. 

‘« My dear father,’’ I exclaimed at last, “‘ if I am 
not to be a great man, may I not be a hard-working 
man? If I am not for any one purpose on earth, 
neither for use nor ornament, why was I sent into 
the world ?”” 

‘* T did n’t say you were not ornamental !”’ said 
the old man, jocosely, turning me to the small mir- 
ror beside us. 

“Pooh !’’ I cried, impatiently, wheeling round 
again without a glance at its polished surface— 
** do not turn off in jest what I mean in sad and 
sober earnest! What is to become of met I 
am no Jonger a boy ; I cannot longer lead this holi- 
day life. If I can find no object of interest at home, 
I must seek it abroad.” 

The hint sobered my father. He promised to 
consider the subject, and I, resolved to fortify my- 
self with further arguments, repaired to the cottage, 
and took Mr. Clifford into my confidence. 

Assured of his approval and codperation, I was 
returning gayly through the shrubbery, when my 
evil genius appeared in the form of my aunt taking 
a sauntering walk—book in hand, of course. 
Some idea of my new schemes had reached her, 
and she began to expostulate with me. I think I 
behaved ill ; I know I was sullen, and persisted in 
repeating that it was hard if, being considered in- 
capable of anything better, the only thing which I 
could do was tabooed as unworthy of me. 

‘* At any other time the proposition would have 
been less offensive,’’ she retorted, with all her for- 
mer bitterness in tone and manner. ‘ Limited to 


expired and been forgotten, but we are not alone. 
A distinguished member of my own family is with 
us, and how inexpressibly must her sensitive pride 


‘ be shocked at hearing ene to whom she is allied 








propose to be a mere clodhopper! How blind you 
are, nephew, to your best interests in that quarter! 


pon | Jealously as I try to guard from her all knowledge 


of your deficiencies, how you seem bent upon dis- 
playin~ them to Constance !”’ 

We aad turned into the very walk where, years 
before, she had discussed with my father the mode 
of my education. Her words were an enigma to 
me. I only stared at her in surprise, but she held 
her head aloft, and vouchsafed not to explain. 

‘* My dear aunt,’’ I said, at last, “‘I never be- 
fore remarked this delicacy in screening my want 
of ability. Why is it essential to conceal it from 
Constance? What ’s Hecuba to me?’’ 

‘* Silly boy, she might be much. But no—you 
could dote upon a girl of mediocre position like 
Kate Thornton, but have not tact enough to see 
what an opening I have tried to give you by invit- 
ing here one so immeasurably above her in birth, 
worth, and wealth.” 

A cold shiver ran through me as I listened. 
Why, this was a greater insult than ever. 

‘* Do you mean,”’ I asked, sternly, ‘‘ that your 
nephew, who is such a dolt, is to provide for him- 
self by captivating Miss De Vaincy? A well- 
assorted union, truly !”’ 

‘*She has sense and talent enough for both,’’ 
replied my aunt, stiffly. 

** And therefore she is to waste them upon me! 
No, aunt ; insignificant I may be, but never mean 
enough to plot such a provision for myself. If 
your late kindness to me has been to bring about 
such an arrangement, throw it off at once. Go to 
her and tell her what you like of me, but never 
that I dream of aspiring to her hand. I was too 
common-place for Kate Thornton, remember. 
What have I to recommend me to Constance De 
Vainey t”’ 

** You are young and good-looking ;—yes, de- 
cidedly rather handsome,’’ said my aunt, coldly. 

‘*Good heavens! what a claim to a woman of 
sense and talent! The very idea is an insult to 
her, and even worse tome! Now, Aunt Madda- 
lena, you have spoken in apparent forgetfulness 
that I am come to years of discretion, and can per- 
fectly well manage my own affairs. Never again 
name .to me such schemes. I have done with 
them forever. As to Constance, she is very 
superior, very kind, very elegant, and a good friend 
to me; but the idea of her liking me is preposter- 
ous, and—I appreciate her admirable qualities, and 
in time may probably love her asa sister, but nothing 
more.” ; 

‘* Nephew, you are obstinate and obtuse beyond 
conception !’? remarked my aunt. ‘Go your own 
way; plongh, dig, feed swine; henceforth I wash 
my hands of you.”’ 

She acted the words she spoke, much as Mrs. 
Siddons may have performed the ‘ Out, damned 
spot!’ in Lady Macheth. The effect wasso ludicrous 
that my anger nearly evaporated into laughter. I 
made her a regular dandified bow, and walked into 
the house. She followed, in a few seconds, with 
lowering brow, and I heard her dress rustle at 
every step as she ascended the stairs. It always did 
so, when she was indignant. I stood at the library 
window, revolving the strange plot she had laid, 


i when, somewhat to my consternation, 1 saw Con 
the knowledge of our private circle, it might have | 


stance coming slowly along the very path which 
Jed to the spot where our interview had . 
That conversations were overheard there, | knew 
by my former experience ; it was more than proba- 
ble that she had been in the wood, or on the hills 
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but yet ‘conscience makes cowards of us all,”’ 
and mine made me fear she had been nearer. I 
fancied her paler and graver than usual. I re- 
treated like a culprit, and looked no longer. 

I could not even be on tolerably intimate terms 
with my own relative without my aunt’s atrocious 
interference! Just when I was beginning to like 
Constance, and to benefit by her judicious advice, 
she was possibly alienated from me by this absurd 
conversation, or, at the best, my manner towards 
her would be rendered cold and conscious. 

We spent by no means an agreeable evening. 
My aunt was moody—my father obliged to think, 
which meant, to be silent, and go to sleep after 
dinner rather sooner than usual; Ella was not 
well, and Constance manifestly dejected. 

[ opened the post-bag next morning, and handed 
the letters round the breakfast table. One of those 
fur Constance was rather bulky—it was a ship- 
letter from Australia, redddressed from Vainton 
to Ripplestone. The little scene on board the 
steam-boat recurred instantly to my mind. Per- 
haps it did to hers, for, as she met my eye, she 
colored. I rather wondered what friend she had 
in such a distant country. 

An hour afterwards, - writing in the library, 
when the door opened, and she came in. She 
looked slightly embarrassed when she saw me— 
went to the book-shelves, and stood there with her 
back to me, apparently searching for something. 
I continued to write. Suddenly she turned round, 
and said, ‘* Cousin, I am going away to-morrow !”’ 

** To-morrow !”’ I exclaimed, in a tone of hor- 
ror. 

** Alas! to-morrow,” she replied, with a smile, 
somewhat forced. 

** Ah!’ thought I, ‘ that fatal garden walk !” 

I should like to have been able to ask why she 
left us, but was not sufficiently self-possessed. 

But she gave some explanation hersalf, though, 
from the way in which she looked at the pattern 
of the carpet as she spoke, I rather doubted her 
werds. 

**T have letters to-day, which call me home. 
My lawyer, Mr. Scruton, is a clever man, and poor 
papa placed unlimited confidence in him. 1am 
obliged to do the same in practice, but the spirit of 
confidence is absent. I must watch over some 
arrangements he is now making. I am very sorry 
to go.” 

** And I am very sorry to lose you,’’ I answered, 
gaining courage. 
any one who condescends to take interest in me, 
and you have been cousistently kind. I owe much 
te your advice.” 

Her eyes were raised to mine now frankly. 

** Ella and you are on better terms. She con- 
fides in you. I don’t ask you for her secret ; 
secrets should be sacred; but you know it, 1 feel 
sure. I grieve to be obliged to leave her. I think 
my presence roused her a little. Before long, I 
mean to go to Leamington. Will you promise, 
John, to bring her to me there, if she does not rap- 
idly improve! Any change will be desirable, if it 
remove her from a 

A gesture of aversion signified my aunt's as the 
name omitted. 

I promised. 

** You say I have given you good advice,” she 
continued, rapidly. ‘* At all events, it has not 
been wasted on an unworthy person. I have heard 
your new plans, and cordially approve them. 
May you prosper in them all!” 


**It is new to me to meet with | 





I thanked her. The word “ plan’’ was an un+ 

lucky reminder to me. | must have seemed con- 
fused ; and a little of my mood affected her. She 
put one hand to her forehead, as if it ached, and I 
saw the blood rush to her temples. 
“One thing more I have to say, John, for I 
hate misunderstandings. I am open and candid te 
a fault, perhaps. I fear that I was too much so 
when you first came home. You thought me, 
probably, a queer, bold, unguarded girl. I believe 
you know me rather better now ; but I must once 
more express my regret on the subject. To a 
stranger I should have been very different; but 1 
never did regard you as one, and cannot, for my 
life, do so now. I think you have a sincere friend- 
ship for me; and even if you have not, I must act 
to you like what I feel—neither more nor less than 
a truly affectionate sister. Before we part, promise 
always to regard me as such.”’ 

She knew all, I felt sure, from the slight but 
warm smile on her lips; and I thanked her from 
my soul for so cordially sympathizing with me. I 
believe she held out her hand; at all events I took 
it, and so ratified the brotherly compact. 

‘* It is so much more comfortable to have a com- 
plete understanding,’’ she said with a Jaugh, that 
was rather like a little sob; and a bright tear fell 
and glistened on my arm. 

It told me at once how much it had outraged her 
womanly delicacy to hear Aunt Mad discuss her 
prospects so coolly; and I saw what an effort it 
must have cost her to address me thus, that no 
constraint might hang upon our intercourse, or 
alienate her from Ella. 

The tear glistened on my arm, and that instant 
her hand was gently withdrawn: the little sob 
ended in a rather faltering, ‘* ‘T'ra-la-la’’ burden of 
a Maienlied, and she fairly ran out of the room. 

1 sat down at the table, serawled * Tra-la-la”’ 
all over the letter I had been inditing, and wished 
T had not been such a common-place man. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Summer came, and went. Is it not always like 
a beautiful dream, which hovers lightly over beings 
scarcely conscious of their bliss! And even as 
they rouse themselves to feel and to enjoy, it flies. 

Like the summer seemed my new bond of Jove 
and confidence with Ella. So pure, so perfeet, 
that I looked not for the elements of decay ; and 
yet there they lurked, not in the love, for love is 
immortal, but in her to whom it linked me. The 
genial warmth of the season, the cheering influence 
of the sunshine, the scenes of beauty around her, 
and somewhat of fresh happiness within—had 
buoyed her up—but with the mists of autuinn a 
dimness gathered over her spirit; her strength 
diminished, her cheek grew paler, and the beating 
of that restless heart more perturbed. Mine was 
the eye to detect the change, yet only now do I 
see its full extent. Watch as we may, in earnest 
affection there is always incredulity as to the pos- 
sibility of losing those we love; and youth is not 
quick in discerning the inroads of the foe. It is 
not until we have grown old, and seen one after 
another drop away, that we detect the insidious 
progress of the slow disease which must overcome 
at length. 

Autumn found me much altered ; I had gained 
in energy—I had gained in confidence. Slowly 
had the improvement been at first effected, but 
surely. I had surmounted many difficulties, and 
the strife had braced my mind wonderfully. 1 
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could not have supposed that, within the moderate 
bounds of Ripplestone, I could ave discovered so 
wide a sphere of action. Up early to superintend 
the improvements my father had been prevailed 
apon to sanction, I came home to breakfast full of 
health and enjoyment. It scarcely troubled me 
that my aunt cast glances of disgust at my bronzed 
countenance and highlows. I pretended to be un- 
conscious of all her taunts, or to laugh at them as 
amusing strokes of wit. Then out again to Alder- 
bury, to consult with Mr. Keane, or over to the 
distant farm I have once or twice mentioned. 
Then there were letters to write, and bargains to 
make, and much to read and learn, as to the nature 
of my occupations. The day was scarcely long 
enough fur me; and I should have grieved when 
evening stole on, had I not had Ella then to cheer. 

There was one difficulty now in my way. My 
aunt had so mewed me up in childhood, so jealously 
guarded me from any assuciation with those ‘*‘ be- 
neath me,’’ that of them, and their mode of thinking 
and living, I knew nothing. I was not proud, but 
I was shy towards them. It had been so impressed 
upon me, that I must not speak to them, that it cost 
me-an effurt now to do so. The peculiarity had 
clung to me in spite of my college experiences—it 
clung to me still ; and now I was obliged to direct 
those very people of whose habits 1 was ignorant, 
from whom I was separated by a barrier which 
custom had rendered almost insurmountable to me ; 
and I was further fettered by a strong suspicion 
that.they were more versed than I was in much in 
which I was to instruct them, and that they were 
perfectly aware of my deficiencies. There was, 
however, one point in my favor—lI felt kindly to- 
wards them, and I meant well. I made many 
mistakes ; I was irresolute at first, over-delicate, 
over-sensitive to looks and words; but I was re- 
solved to succeed, and before six months were past 
I felt sure that I was liked, and hoped I might yet 
be respected. My father was perfectly satisfied ; 
he gave up everything to my control, dawdled about 
with his newspaper or his gun, when he was not 
obliged to doze on the bench with his brother mag- 
istrates ; and he confided to every one that ‘** Jack 
was a good fellew—very.”’ 

It was late in autumn when Constance wrote to 
Ella, and begged her to join her at Leamington. 
My aunt marvelled at not being included in the in- 
vitation, but disdained to express her indignation. 
The plan proposed was, that Ella was to travel 
under my care. 

Constance was not alone. Mrs. Brenton, who 
had once been her governess, was visiting her. She 
was her great resource on all occasions when a 
chaperon was required, and, apparently, nothing 
could please the lady better than to be so put in 
requisition. ‘To say that Constance truly liked and 
respected her is ample praise, for she rarely—I 
must not add never—misplaced her regard. The 
morning after our arrival, Mrs. Brenton, being deep 
in a book at one end of the room, and Constance 
and myself much more sociably situated at the 
other, my cousin looked up from her work and 
spoke. 

** Will it be a compliment or an insult to tell you 
that you are aged since we parted ?”’ 

‘* A compliment, I think,’’ replied I, in some 
astonishment. 

‘* | agree with you,” said she, smiling. ‘ You 
have grown more important-looking. Can you 
guess why I have bestowed so much thought on your 
appearance just now ?’’ 





I shook my head. 

‘* Because I want you to be my chaperon this 
evening.” 

‘** Shawled and turbaned ?”” inquired I. 

** Not exactly. Go to this vile ball I must, be- 
cause I have pledged myself to several friends to 
that effect. When I did so, I had some hope of 
Ella’s accompanying me, but I see that would be 
inadvisable. Mrs. Brenton will take care of her, and 
you and I will be the dissipated ones, for this night 
only. What I meant by calling you my chaperon 
was, that although, for the sake of appearance, we 
shall go with Mrs. Ormington and her party, I 
shall make you a most useful cavalier, and as I 
shal] be heartily tired lung before Mrs. Ormington 
thoroughly wakes up to the enjoyment of the scene, 
you shall there and then escort me home, however 
charming may be your partner, however ardent your 
longing for one more waltz.”’ P 

Of course I consented to the scheme. 

‘* We are certain to meet one person to whom we 
both have an antipathy,” she continued. ‘* Some 
very ill wind has blown hither Mr. Erasmus Spoon- 
ley, whose legal avocations seem always to lead, 
or, rather, never to interfere with his falling ‘in 
one’s way. I can with difficulty be polite to him, 
yet his officious attentions are not to be re- 
buffed. He prates to me of Ripplestone and its in- 
mates as if you all doted upon him. He calls you 
by your Christian name until I wish you had never 
borne one, or that you were blest with a Polish 
cognomen which no mortal could ever pronounce.” 
Impatiently tugging at a knot as if it were myste- 
riously connected with Spoonley’s delinquencies, 
the thread snapped, and Constance recovered her 
equanimity with a laugh. ‘It is scarcely worth 
losing my temper on such asubject,’’ she added ; 
** but I cannot bear hearing those I love prattled 
about so familiarly by indifferent strangers. It 
annoys me to be told your father is a good old soul, 
and Ella—dear Ella—ah ! cousin, you should have 
brought her earlier. Why did you not come at 
once when I wrote? She is changed—sadly 
changed.”’ 

I heard with terror this confirmation of my fears. 

‘* Were it only physical,’’ said Constance, mourn- 
fully, ‘*I should be more at ease; but there is 
something mental.’ 

She loved her so truly, I relied so fully on her 
wisdom and counsels, that I thought it a venial 
breach of confidence to relate to her all I knew of 
Ella’s struggles and sorrows. She listened eagerly. 

‘*T wish I had heard this earlier,’’ she cried. 
‘* This summer has been wasted ; change of scene 
and her removal from that evil influence might have 
done much. Oh! whata fatal family ours has been 
to you both, with our detestable pride of talent, 
and aping of superiority.” 

Constance was so invariably ready to oblige me, 
that I would, for her sake, have been almost willi 
to encounter any evil. And to me, that wretch 
ball seemed an evil of great magnitude. But I 
went cheerfully to the ordeal, and tried to look very 
gay when I entered to escort her. I had always 
seen her till now in mourning. I confess to being 
startled when I encountered her for the first time in 
full dress. Not that there was anything in her 
attire which was uncommon—not that I remember 
or know in the least in what sort of fabric she had 
chosen to appear—dimity, gauze, silk, satin, they are 
all one to me—but she looked so swan-like, so pure, 
so fair, that for a little time I could only stand and 
marvel, and feel sure that on her every eye would 
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be riveted. I was net fit to carry her shawl, far 
dess to fee] that hand on my arm, and to appear as 
her protector. 

‘* Have you a headache, cousin, that you look so 
grave?’’ inquired Constance, gently. 

Ella was sitting, contemplating her with great 
admiration. 

‘** No, Constance,”’ she interposed ; “‘ he is criti- 
cizing your dress.”’ 

** Ah!”? said Constance, quickly, ‘* he does not 
like it. He is thinking, as I do, what fools we 
make of ourselves, wasting so many pounds, which 
would make others happy, on our poor perishable 
persons, which will soon be mere dust and 
ashes.” 


REVELATIONS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 


‘“* No,” I replied ; ‘‘ I thought of nothing so ghast- 
ly. My real sentiment was——”’ 

“What?” 

‘¢ That I liked you better in your usual dress, 
because I might better venture to give you my arm. 
Now you look like some creature of another sphere, 
and I[——”’ 

‘* Need have no jealousy or dread of a superiority 
which I only owe to my milliner,’’ cried Constance, 
gayly. ‘In a few minutes you will be surrounded 
by a crowd of angels more exquisite still, and you 
will see them glad to be led about by demons even 
more grim than yourself ;’’ with which consolatory 
speech she took my arm and glided down to her 
carriage. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DAY-DREAMS OF AN EXILE. 
LONGINGS. 


I. 
To —— 


Come, love, and seat you here awhile, 
Cheer me with your happy smile ; 
Fast the days of life slip by, 
Though each may now seem slow, 
Comes swift and irresistibly 
The last one, and we go. 
This I know, and do but crave 
(If I leave a word or two) 
After I am in my grave. 
They may speak of me to you. 
Far away from English things, 
Here my spirit folds her wings ; 
Content if all she looks upon, 
Even if neither rare nor strange 
Speak of pleasures she has known, 
Or hopes that cannot change. 


Ever, as I around 
-Our little chamber’s hallowed ground, 
Each familiar sight I see 

8 aloud of Home to me, 

Here, and there beyond the sea, 

And the fair Home that is to be. 
Familiar as their faces seem, 

Do they not minister a dream 

Of pasture green, and cool hill-side, 
Waving wood and moorland wide, 
Distant meadows white with flocks, 
Streams that shine among their rocks, 
Stormy shadow broadly borne 

O’er yellow fields of bending corn, 
And sheeny sparklings of the sea 
Heaving and murmuring delightedly ? 


In the long dawn of vernal day 
How often have I burst away— 
Fared gayly through the sleeping town 
And wandered to the woods alone ! 
The bee hummed in the eglantine, 
And the breeze swayed the curls of the young 
woodbine ; 
The May scented the hedges along, 
The lark was above like a star of song ; 
Through the hay-hung lanes we go, 
Over the stile, across the meadow, 
Where the swift streams whispering flow, 
Where the black pools sleep in shadow, 
Where the angler seeks his sport, 
That verdurer of Nature’s court, 
Who never lets his occupation 
Balk him of happy contemplation. 


Look down—the long straight pike has past, 
Like Death's keen arrow, flying fast, 





Where dace and minnows, silver-coated fools, 
Are playing on the surface of the pools. 


Look up—the thin-winged dragon-fly 
Is insolently gleaming by ; 

Look up—the oak-tree stirs, and in it 
Floods of sweet song betray the linnet ; 
Over all the dark blue sky 

Overhangs us smilingly, 

Flecked with many fleecy wreaths 

As the watery west wind breathes. 


Look round—the primrose peeps at you 
From a nest of crumpled leaves ; 
The periwinkle, bathed in dew, 
Is like a maiden’s eye of blue 
Turned to the moon from under alien eaves. 
The sword-grass, and the mimic rye, 
The clover, and the lucerne sweet, 
And the camomiles, that die, 
Epent in fragrance at your feet ; 
Every herb, wind-stirred, or shaking 
With some insect’s tiny weight, 
(Such as all around are making 
Myriad noises delicate, ) 
Swells the universal tone 
That Summer sings—a music of her own. 


False season ! she has brought the shower ! 

Away to yonder trellised bower 
Of clematis and vine ; 

The skies may weep ten times an hour, 
As oft they ll smile and shine. 

Here sit secure ; or, sweeter still, 

Seek the hospitable mill, 

Where the clattering cog-wheels ply, 

And the clouds of white dust fly ; 

There, leaning at the casement, look 
On the fresh and fragrant scene : 

The drops flash in the eddying brook, 
The grass puts on a tender green ; 

The soft rain whispers to the leaves-— 
Ceases, the shower is done ; 

The big drops hang upon the eaves, 
And sparkle in the sun. 


The images that Memory yields 
Are crowding on my mind, 
Of ruined abbeys, lone in fields 
With purple hills behind. 
Of churchyards, with their tombs and yews, 
Seen in a night of June, 
What time the fertilizing dews 
Are falling in the moon. 


The little church, five hundred years 

Has seen the spring of hopes and fears 
To all the lowly villagers ; 

Who with ancestral tombs around 

Meet weekly on the holy ground. 

They seat them orderly within, 

Purging their hearts from taint of sin ; 
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They see the tables of the Law, 

The altar that their fathers saw, 

The war-worn banners, full of rents, 

The helmets with their stains and dents 

That hang above the monuments ; 

The squire’s great pew, the lackeys tall, 
A stately, well-fed band, 

Who mock the manners of the hall, 
Vicariously grand. 

They hear the minister’s calm voice, 
The tinklings of a grazing flock, 

The whispering trees, the runnel’s noise, 
The pulses of the ancient clock ; 

The which, like well-according parts 

Sound harmony to happy hearts. 


And even when the misery 

Of loved ones having ceased to be 
Had brought the black and hushed procession 

To see the friend they could not save 
Take imperturbable possession 

Of his last tenement—the grave— 
And when the sun was dim and red 
That shone above that earthy bed, 
Throwing a watery noon and brief 
On autumn’s worn and wind-beat leaf ; 
And, for the fog that wrapped the land, 
The trees were like a spectral band ; 
Even then the lichen-covered tower, 

The yew-trees and the moruments, 
Consoled them, howsoe’er the hour 

Heaped up their withering discontents ; 
Save that nor hope nor memory 

Nor thought of “‘ sure and certain trust,”’ 
Could quell the sob of agony, 
As fell those handfuls audibly, 

Gross earth, dead ashes, kindred dust. 


Ah, come to me! the dream is flown, 
Thank God, I am not all alone ! 
Thank God, no burthen on me lies, 

More than the homeless heart can bear ; 
For sadness, and tear-darkened eyes, 
And yisions vague, and memories, 

Are sweeter than oblivious despair. 


1. 

Where Summer is, there ’tis fresh and fair, 
For forest and field are gay, 

When the sun looks down on tower and town 
That smile beneath his ray. 

Upon the hills the morning breeze 
Still whispers in the yellow broom ; 

The poplar throws a quivering shade 
The oak-tree sheds a broader gloom : 

And in the hazel-thicket hangs 
The silence of a tomb. 


A shade comes o’er the face of day, 

Tempering afresh the genial May ; 
The light air softly drops, 

And nestles in the tall tree-heads, 

And stirs the violets in the glades, 
The spraylets in the copse. 


In such an hour as this, 
The earth-impeded soul, 
Entranced with nature’s bliss, 
Surmounts the bear-watched pole, 
And the great space wherein the firm spheres 
roll ; 
Knows of a brighter sun, 
Basks in his beams, 
Sees crystal waters run, 
And drinks their streams, 
And spreads her wings, and floats into the land 
of dreams— 
Dreams vague, uncomprehended. 


Fold again 
Those unfledged wings, poor captive of the clay! 





The flesh has need of thee, thy moans are vain, 
Vain thy forebodings of the Coming Day ; 
Only the world’s fair beauty bids thee hope 
That none more dark may lie beyond the cope. 
And the beam, unsaddened 
Is on the wood, 
And the soul is gladdened, 
And sways her mood 
Into a chastened mirth, the joy of solitude. 
Now the hushed noon, 
Growing broad and bright, 
Like the painless swoon 
Of a deep delight, 
Slumbers as calmly as a moonlit night. 


The Memories of Childhood cannot pass 
The joy of such an hour of Nature’s joy ; 
The brawling of the brook, the lisping grass, 
Should charm the man more than they charmed 
the boy. 
They do, they do, I feel their influence 
With fresh delight to-day, and unpolluted sense. 
Sickness may bend the weak corporeal frame, 
And grief anticipate the work of years ; 
Beautiful Nature’s sighs would still the same 
Delight mine eye, even through the mist of tears. 
The fountains of our pleasures need not change, 
—Though inexperience cease to veil the truth ; 
The senses’ strength not circumscribe their range, 
Nor the heart’s impulses have age and youth. 
O Sun, Earth, Water, all-embracing Sky, 
May it be mine to see you smiling when I die ! 


Ill. 


Death cannot be an evil, for it ie universal.—Last words of 


Schi 

Earth is the realm of Death, who reigns, 
—No King of Shadows he— 

O’er towns, and sacred fanes, 
On land, and ships at sea. 

His subjects all avoid his court, 
Small love they bear to him ; 

For when he mingles in their sport, 
The business waxes grim. 

They make alliances with life, 
And fear to be alone ; 

Flushed with the brilliancy and strife 
Which round their path is thrown, 

Yet some can wander up and down, 
Where daisies hide the sod ; 

Far from the turmoil of the town, 
They own that Death is God. 

Yes, without Death our Life were nought ; 
Death consummates our hopes— 

The one bright day-beam softly brought 
Above the misty slopes. 


Iv. 
God said, Let us make man in our own image. 
Stand by the Ocean ; 
Behold its undulating shelves, 
How they alternately uplift themselves — 
Their ceaseless motion ! 
Turn to the Sky ; 
Night after night, the gol len-visaged crowds 
Peep at us through the clouds, 
Till royal morning ope her dreaded eye. 
Earth’s days and hours, 
Seed-time and harvest, cold and heat remain, 
And bring forth fruit, by sunshine and by rain,. 
After the flowers. 
Unchanging laws 
This brute creation’s pulses sway ; 
Contented, they obey 
No self-originated cause. 
That power is given, 
Of all created things, to man alone, 
Who is, if he will only take his own, 
Made free of Heaven. 
India, 1851. 
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The New Testament; or, The Book of the Holy 
Gospel of our Lord and God, Jesus the Messiah. 
A literal Translation from the Syriac Peshito 
Version. By James Murvocx, D. D. New 
York: Sandford & Swords. 1851. 8vo. pp. 
515. With a Portrait of the Translator. 


In acountry like ours, where few men of Jearn- 
ing are men of independent wealth ; where there 
are few positions of learned leisure to which men 
of humble means may rise, and where nearly all 
are obliged to devote their energies to the active 
business of life, it is hardly to be expected that 
wany works should be produced in the more ab- 
struse branches of human research, or in elucida- 
tion of those remote corners of the wide field of 
literature, which few have the hardihood or the 
opportunity toexplore. When, therefore, not very 
many years ago, the first Grammar of the old Ice- 
landic Tongue that had ever been published in the 
English language, made its appearance from the 
press of a country village in America, the surprise 
was naturally great; and When it was ascertained 
that the author (now our minister resident at Con- 
stantinople) was a practising lawyer and politician, 
(eallings not generally favorable to the energetic 
pursuits of literature,) and had no leisure but what 
he made from amidst his more pressing daily avo- 
cations, the wonder was naturally still greater. Dr. 
Murdock’s translation of the Peshito Version of 
the New. Testament from the ancient Syriac into 
English, is a similar unexpected triumph of Amer- 
ican literary enterprise. Although for some hun- 
dreds of years the Peshito has been acknowledged 
by the learned to be the most ancient, the most 
eorrect, and, critically, the most valuable ver- 
sion of the “New Testament ever made; yet it 
has never been translated into English, and thus 
placed somewhat within the reach of ordinary 
scholars and readers, previous to the publication 
of this translation by Dr. Murdock. True, Dr. 
Murdock is.a D. D., and a Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, and, therefore, there has been a 
closer relation between this labor and his ordinary 
professional routine, than there was in the case of 
Mr. Marsh, between law or politics and the old 
Norse language. But this is more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that, when this extraordinary 
work was begun, Dr. Murdock had already reached 
the ordinary limit of human life, and yet, at the age 
wf three-score years and ten, he began, and in ¢en 
months and a half completed, what no English scholar 
had ever done before him. In the preparation and 
(prosecution of his work he has freely and fully made 
use of the extensive apparatus which German learn- 
ing had prepared for him, and it must not be sup- 
posed that either the rapidity of the work, or the 
age of the workman, have rendered the result slov- 
euly or feeble, for we should have been able to 
aletect neither the one nor the other, had not the 
veteran author confessed both. 

‘It could not be expected, however, that a work 
Jike this could be executed to the satisfaction of all 
persons alike. Its style is marred by a painful pre- 
cision of verbal accuracy, which doubtless gives the 
work the higher critical value, as conveying, so far 
as English words can convey it, the full peculiarity 
of the phraseology of the original. The ordinary 
reader, whoge taste has been formed on our standard 
English version, is disagreeably struck by what 
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seems to him wanton and useless departures from 
the solemn beauty and simple dignity that he has 
been accustomed to. But he is richly repaid, from 
time to time, by the additional and independent light 
these variations throw upon the meaning of the sa- 
cred books ; and the critical student of the Scrip- 
tures will prize the work only the more highly for 
that which strikes the common reader as unneces- 
sarily uncouth. The ancient Syriac is a language 
whose words seem to have far more of vigorous life 
and energy than our tame English. Words which 
with us’ seem to be the lifeless monuments of 
thoughts, in Syriac seem to be the immediate living 
product of the thoughts themselves. Thus, Saviour 
is rendered in Syriac the ‘* Life-giver,”’ or ‘* Vivi- 
fier ;’’ Satan (the Accuser of the Brethren) is the 
** Feeder on detraction ;’’ hypocrites are ‘* Assumers 
of faces ;”’ to be patient is ‘to hold one’s breath ;”’ 
the grave is‘ the home of thedead.”?” But we hunr 
bly think that this rendering of Syriac idioms inte 
English is almost caricatured when A postle is trans- 
lated ** Legate.’’ ** Legate’’ does not signify ** One 
Sent’? any whit more perfectly than ** Apostle,” and 
besides, to the ordinary reader, it suggests papal 
associations, from which the word Apostle is free. 
** The Holy Gospel, the Announcement of Matthew, 
the Legate,’’ will never look right, or sound pleas- 
antly to oureyesorears. The church ‘* built upon 
the foundation of the /egates and the prophets’”’ does 
not look natural to those who have been trained un- 
der the old church creeds. The same theory, we 
suppose, would lead men to change the A postolie 
Church and the Apostolic Ministry into a Legatine 
Church and a Legatine Ministry. But though dis- 
agreeably striking, these blemishes do not intefere 
with the substantial excellence and critical value of 
the book. Already, as we perceive from the re- 
ligious papers, this version is furnishing new and 
strong authority for the church views of Baptismal 
Regeneration, and various other doctrines—author- 
ity all the more indisputable from the fact that Dr. 
Murdock is himself not an Episcopalian. There is 
hardly an obscure or controverted text upon which 
this translation does not throw fresh light. 

The interest of the volume is still further enhanced 
by two appendices. The former of these contains 
the distribution of the Syriac New Testament into 
lessons, as read in the public worship; and it will 
certainly please churchmen to find that, in the Syriae 
Church, not only are all the great festivals and 
fasts the same as among us, and called by the same 
names, but that also, from the earliest times to the 
present day, in very many cases, the same identical 
passages of Scripture are set apart for them by the 
old Syriac calendar as are, among us, read in the 
Epistle or Gospel or Lesson for the day ; and with 
us, too, as among the ancient Syrians, in a language 
‘* understanded of the people.’? The second ap- 

endix gives a histarical and critical account of the 
Peshito Version, its value, and the state of its text, 
and a full enumeration of the editions of it; and no- 
tices also of the Philoxenian (a subsequent Syrian) 
version of the New Testament, and other Syria 
versions, of the Peshito Old Testament, the Syrias 
Hexapla, &c. We earnestly hope that this work, so 
creditable to American theology and scholarship, 
will not be suffered to lie gathering dust on the 
shelves of the publishers, and to be finally returned 
to the indefatigable author as ‘ unsalable.”’ The 
public are already indebted to Dr. Murdock for the 
only correct or reliable version of Mosheim’'s 
Church History ; and he has added to this a trans- 
lation of Mosheim’s larger work on the same sub- 
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ish dress. To these great labors, we should 
not wonder to find Mr. Murdock adding still more 
hereafter ; for, to judge from his portrait and auto- 
graph, he is yet, though seventy-six years old, hale 
and vigorous, with a clear head, eye not dim, and 
hand still firm enough to add volumes to those it 
has already written. : 





From the Times, 5 Nov. 
ROMISH CLERGY IN IRELAND. 


Noruinc more forcibly marks the progress of 
events than the resuscitation after a considerable 
period of a question which has in the mean time 
been consigned to forgetfulness. At different pe- 
tieds during the history of Ireland the question of: 
a state provision for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood has occupied the attention of the English 
government, but the time has come when, in com- 
mon with many other Irish difficulties, this also may 
book for its solution. Since the question was last 
under discussion events have occurred which seem 
to have transposed the relations between the con- 
templated donors and recipients of the state stip- 
port. Formerly it was understood that it was the 
English government which was desirous of con- 
tributing to the support of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the Roman Catholic clergy. resisted the 
insidious attempts upon their virtue made by the 
pecuniary advances of the English government. 
Confident in their ability to wring an equal amount 
from the ever open hand of a devoted peasantry, 
and fully alive to the power which their freedom 
from the trammels of state conferred upon them, 
the Irish priesthood had no inclination to surrender 
so advantageous a position, and enjoyed at once the 
independence of a voluntary with the abundance of 
an established church. The English government, 
on the other hand, could not view without anxiety a 
priesthood possessed of unbounded influence bound 
to it by no ties, and able on any critical occasion to 
throw that influence into the scale against it. How 
completely have a few months changed the relative 
position of these two parties! ‘The strong arms 
and willing hearts on which the priesthood relied 
for its support and influence, the obedient peasantry 
of the south and west, have fled across the broad 
Atlantic, and left their spiritual pastors and mas- 
ters to provide for themselves as they may atnid 
roofless cabins and desolate potato fields. They 
have evinced no greater inclination to carry with 
them their priests than any of the other miseries 
which ground them down to the dust in their native 
land, and, while straining every nerve to provide 
the means of emigration for their relations and 
neighbors, have abstained from’ tempting their 
priests to share their destiny in another continent. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to learn that these 
reverend gentlemen, finding themselves completely 
stranded by the receding tide of emigration, should 
evince signs of uneasiness, and even of an inclina- 
tion to reconsider that peremptory refusal of state 
assistance in which they so unadvisedly indulged. 
When they declined state assistance they never 
supposed that they should want it, and, undignified 
as it may be to exhibit what Lord Byron calls a 
foolish hankering for existence, their necessity no 
longer permits them to maintain their original tone 
of lofty-self-denial. The poverty which they pre- 
tended to court while they really expected compe- 
tence, has overtaken them, and they find martyrdom 
more agreeable in theory than practice. But, un- 
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fortunately, the same causes which have broken the 
pride and subdued the scruples of the clergy of the 
west and south of Ireland have also considerably 
diminished the necessity of drawing them closer‘to 
the queen’s government by means of support from 
the state} they have certainly during the last year 
done’ everything in their power to show their es- 


| tfangement.-from “the crown and parliament, and 
-/compléte devotion to the bidding of a foreign and 


hostilé potentate. If it were ever necessary to 
bribe thein into decorum and moderation of de- - 


‘| meatior, from that decorum and moderation they 


are .as far‘Yemoved'as ever. The misfortune for - 
them is that as it was not for their own sake, but 
for the sake of those whom they could influence, 
that government was anxious to reform them, their 
claim for support must be measured by the amount 
of iafluencé they’can exercise, and, if that be smal}, 
the scandal of their conduct is a mere matter of — 
indifference. The same cause which has made 
them poor has made them powerless. The time is . 
rapidly apprdaching when they will not be worth 

conciliating, nor their good offices purchasing. To 

what’end should we pension men whose only mar- 

ketable’ quality’ is the power which they possess 

over the mind of a nation which is fast leavitig 

them in solitude and us in peacet The Roman 

Catholic Chiirch in Iteland has played out its 

game ; it rejected the good offices of the state, and 

flung itself into the arms of the people, in whose 

degraded and brutalized condition it found the best 

assurance of its continued dominion. For this 

purpose it- provided the peasantry with priests 
only one degree less ignorant than themselves, and 

therefore unable, if they had been willing, to res- 
cue their flocks from the slough in which they have 

so long been wallowing ; but they forgot that igno- 
rance so complete necessarily unfits men for a state 

of civilized society which, in exchange for greatly 

increased, powers of production, demands far heav- 

ier contributions. For such a people the very 

rudest state. of society, in‘which little is produced 

and little is demanded, is alone suitable, and they 

are only obeying the call of self-preservation in 

seeking the one and deserting the other. 

It is amusing to see the complete indifference 
with which the ultramontane organs of the Irish . 
hierarchy hand over the destitute priesthood of the 
south and west to the tender mercies of famine and 
desolation. - They assert, in defiance of numerous 
indications to the contrary, that there is really no 
wish for state support, and encourage the clergy. to 
hold out against their sufferings by an apocryphal 
conversation between the Pope and Lord Minto, 
which the Pope, it is believed, told to somebody, 
who told it to somebody else, who told it to the 
writer. The genuineness of the legend is not very 
clear, and Dr. Newman himself might require more 
convincing evidence, but we notice the conversation 
because that part of it, at any rate, which is aseribed 
to the Pope is not deficient in internal probability. 
The enlightened pontiff seems to have imagined 
that because the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood 
enjoy no immunity from the penalties of the law, 
there can be no necessity for any expedient which 
should attach them to the side of order and obe- 
dience to government. ‘The Pope can see no de- 
grees of demerit between a criminal worthy of 
punishment and a good citizen; whosoever is not 
the one must be the other ; if the Roman Catholie 
priest can avoid appearing in the dock, the state 
has, according to the Pope, no further concern with 
him. He may be as turbulent, as mischievous, a8 
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seditious as he pleases, still, if he possess not ab- 
solute impunity, the state has all it can require. 
This reasoning would be perfectly good were we 
Slessed with a government like that of the eternal 
tity, which knows no distinction between the 

_ heaviest delinquencies and the smallest political 
disorders, except it be to punish the Jatter ‘with 
much greater severity than the former. The Pope 
cannot probably comprehend how men _ possessed 
of no immunity can be allowed. to do anything 
displeasing to the government, and, as infallibility 
does not imply omniscience, has probably applied 
to our government the maxims of his own. 

The second argument which the Pope is reported 
to have used is equally worthy of its suggested 
author. The Roman Ca { 
shall receive no state support till all the | roperty 
taken from the church at the time of the Reforma- 
tion shall be restored to it. All or none is the con- 
sistent language of Rome. ‘The luxury of feeding 
her priesthood is to be allowed to no heretical 
hands; she must reconquer her possessions. Is 


‘not this the language of a man who was even then |’ 


meditating that blow by which, in the plenitude 
of his ignorance and presumption, he believed he 
would lay prostrate in the dust the church of these 
islands, and rear on its ruins the fabric of his own 
distempered imagination? ‘Thus fares it.with the 


unfortunate er | who, after having all their lives 


_ reproached their Protestant brethren with being the 
pastors of absentee parishes, find themselves sud- 
denly reduced to the very position which they have 
so often ridiculed. If they turn to‘ their own 
church for relief, they are told that it is the will 
of the Pope that they shall starve till government 
make restitution of church property; and if they 
turn to government, they find that in losing their 
flocks they have lost their only claim upon ‘its fears 
or its generosity. ‘Their vocation is gone, and 
there is none to pity them. 





FROM LIBERIA. 


A uate number of the New Orleans Christian Ad- 
vocate publishes a letter from E. Douglas Taylor, 
who, with a company of one hundred and_ thirty 
colored emigrants, sailed in the Alida, in March last, 
for Sinoe, in Liberia. Douglas Taylor was a preacher 
of the Methodist Church in Alabama, and had been 
ordained by Bishop Capers. He is represented as 
intelligent, and earnestly engaged in his religious 
‘duties. 

Grenville, Since, (Africa,) May 30, 1851. 

Dear Sir: By the barque Baltimore, sailing from 
this port to Rio Janeiro, I pen you a few lines from 
the coast of Africa, to let you know how we all ‘get 
along. We had a long and tedious passage of fifty-five 
days, and plenty of sickness, On board we had fifty- 
seven cases of small-pox, and we lost two by it and 
three by other complaints, My wife and child have 
been attacked by the acclimating fever of this coun- 
try, but I have not been sick as yet. The health of 
the other emigrants is generally good. We have been 
here about six weeks, and up to this time have lost 
three children of the company with the African fever. 

We have drawn our land, and are at work clearing 
it up, and getting ready to build our houses. We are 
four miles from the sea-shore, and will be located on 
a creek named after one of the head men of the coun- 
try—Soldier-King creek. 

The Baltimore brought out emigrants to this place, 
one hundred and twenty-six in number. She arrived 


tholic priests in Ireland 
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on the 22d of this month, all passengers well, and 
seeming in good spirits. Iam going to visit Monro- 
via the last of this year to join the Methodist Confer. 
ence, if it is God’s will. In Liberia I have been 
kindly received’ by the church members and the offi- 
cers of our young republic. 

About four miles from the sea-shore the face of the 
land is a little sandy, but first-rate for coffee planta- 
tions. Above that the land is as good and rich as 
any land in Alabama ; but it wants horse-power for 
cultivating the soil. Corn and cotton will grow 
spontaneously in this part of Africa, if we could only 
get beasts of burden to stir up the earth. But every 
thing in the way of farming has to be done by the 
natural power of man. I saw a few stalks of corn 
and cotton growing in this place, looking very well, 
but not as a common thing, for want of horse power. 

The climate is better here than in Alabama. The 
reason is, I reckon, because here the days and nights 
are about equal. One would think that we in Liberia 
would suffer mightily from the sun, as in midday it is 
perpendicular over us. But we have a steady sea 
breeze, which fans the heat off, and it keeps up from 
9 A, M., till 11 o’clock at night. In my opinion, it 
is the regularest climate in the world ; and, upon the 
whole, this will be a very fine country. The long 
nights give the ground a good chance to cool, and that 
is another reason for the pleasant climate. 

This place would be a good commercial place if we 
had a few enterprising men to conie and settle, and 
make arrangements with some house in New Orleans 
to furnish them with goods ata cheap rate, to buy up 
ginger, arrow-root, and palm oil. Now, this would 
induce traders from all parts of the country to come 
here to purchase, as this is one of the finest situated 
of all places on the coast for commerce. The mahog~ 
any wood, the iron wood, and the red wood can be 
got here abundantly. The first time a ship comes she 
could be nearly loaded, and, by leaving orders and 
advancing something for purchases, there would be a 
full load ready by her return. 

There is a great deal of fruit here all the time, and 
coffee. I saw a coffee tree that half a bushel of coffee 
might have been gathered from, and then considera- 
ble left upon it. This is considered the healthiest 
part of the country, and is becoming more so by being 
cleared up. In my opinion, when the country iv 
cleared, there will be no more of this acclimating 
fever. The fever continues because the highlands in 
this country are different from other places. The 
woods are all the time green, and no frost to kill the 
leaves, and the forest to be burnt at certain seasons 
You cannot see twenty yards before you for the 
undergrowth, and the sun never penetrates to the 
bottom. 

Serpents are scarce in Liberia, because we have a 
very useful insect called the driver. It is astonish- 
ing to see them driving for their prey, how they move 
regularly, and scatter themselves for twenty or thirty 
yards over a piece of ground, and every tree and spot 
is searched by them. 

I have tried to represent the Methodist Church 
fairly. I preach every Sunday. There is no feelin 
existing here against the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
South, as the membership are Southerners princi- 
pally. Our house of worship is in a dilapidated state, 
and it will have to remain so, as the members are 
poor, and this is but a missionary station, for some 
years tocome. Now our membership consists of two 
hundred and twenty-five. We are taking in a good 
many of the Congo boys. We have taken in twenty, 
confessing to be converted. 

Please publish to persons coming out to Liberia to 
bring mules, horses, dogs, hogs, shoes, medicines and 
provisions ; and do not fail to bring rice seed, and 
all other kinds of seed corn and farming tools. I 
reckon the population of this county is 1,200. The 
natives look on Americans as their superiors, and po 
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nine or ten tribes would combine to fight us ; but 
they are warlike among themselves. 
Please to give Mr. Summers and Mr. Murrah, as 
well as Bishop Capers, my highest respects ; and 
I remain, very respectfully, 
E. Doverss TayLor. 


’ Rev. Mr. McTyeire. 





From the Times, 6th Nov. 
EFFECTS OF ABUNDANT GOLD.- 


Tue question as to the probable effects of an abun- 
dance of gold is again in agitation. California has 
thus far realized more than was expected by the 
most sanguine, the product at the end of each year 
having exceeded the highest estimate at the com- 
mencement, and there are now indications of. a 
similar promise from the new regions in Australia. 
A disposition, however, still prevails to believe that 
no extraordinary changes in the relations of money 
are impending. When the Californian mines were 
first discovered, it was admitted that if anything 
like eight or ten millions sterling should annually 
_be produced for a series of years, there could he no 
doubt strange effects would be witnessed. But it 
was contended that instead of this continued :yield 
there would be a gradual decline after the first year 
or two. ‘That idea being now effectually set aside, 
a new argument is adopted. The exports of gold 
from California for the twelve months ending the 
3ist December, 1850, were equal, it is supposed, to 
12,000,000/., while, for the present year, judging 
from the first nine months, they may be estimated 
at 15,000,000/. In the face ef this supply there 
has been no very observable disturbance in the 
‘measure of value. It is therefore assumed that the 
augmented quantity has been met by an augmented 
demand, and that with the increasing traffic of the 
world a like annual addition will henceforth easily 
be absorbed. 

This inference, although it is urged by some able 
economical writers, appears altogether unsupported. 
The only tests of the result of the increased supply 
would be an alteration in the relative value of gold 
and silver, or a general and unaccountable rise in 
the prices of all articles. But the extensive dis- 
placement of silver which has occurred in France, 
and which was plainly foreseen, has prevented the 
first of these from being available, except to a very 
limited extent, while, with regard to the second, 
the changes in our commercial system have. been 
such as to produce a rapid fall in all commodities 
far more than sufficient to neutralize any moderate 
influences of an opposite kind. 

Apart from free trade, moreover, there is quite 
enough to account for the increased influx having 
thus far produced no palpable manifestations. The 
Bank of France at this moment holds 8,000,000/. 
sterling in excess of what she possessed in 1849 ; 
the extent to which hoarding both of gold and silver 
has been carried on all over the Continent during 
the past three years, and especially in Italy and 
throughout the Austrian empire, has perhaps been 
unprecedented ; a drain no less remarkable has been 
caused by the Irish emigration, which has carried 
large totals to western America, where much of it 
will lung remain; and, finally, there has been the 
return to India of a great portion ef that specie 
which was suddenly drawn to England after the 
panic of 1847. 

Exceptional circumstances exist, therefore, suffi- 
cient to render it unnecessary to assume that an in- 
crease in the demand for gold has suddenly sprung up 
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to an extent such as steadily to absorb fifteen millions 
per annum. The tendency of civilization is to ren- 
der needless the use of the precious metals for pur- 
poses of barter, and although new colonies and 
settlements for a time create fresh demands, there 


.| is no reason to suppose that they. more. than .coun- 
_| teract the economical influences elsewhere in prog- 


ress. Even California herself is not believed to 
have absorbed, in the shape of circulation, more 
than two or three millions, while on the other hand 
we have’ to bear in mind the effects of. extended 
banking accommodation and the.use of money orders, 
postage, stamps, and other similar contrivances, 
which are more or less being imitated in every part 
ofthe world. . 2 ‘ 

Hence we may still infer that previously to. the 
discovery of California the production of gold, in- 
creased as it had been by the large supply from 
Russia, was equal most probably to the annual de- 
mand ; that its value is consequently liable to be 
reduced nearly to the extent of the exports from— 
California, and that-sueh-reduction-will of course 
be measured by the proportion which the new sup- 
ply may bear to the existing stock, What the 
amount of that stock may be is wholly unknown, 
but there can be little question that fifteen millions 
per annum is not relatively an insignificant addition 
to it. Some investigators have surmised that 400 
millions is about the total in circulation throughqut 
the world, If that can be taken as in any degree 
correct it will easily be understood that the Cali- 
fornian supplies must soon make themselves se- 
riously felt whenever the condition of Europe shall 
cause the quantities now eagerly secreted to retura 
to active purposes. 

But it 1s, after all, not a question of an addition 
of fifteen millions per annum. If any reliance can 
be placed on ordinary evidence, the production from 
California alone is only likely to be limited by the 
amount of population able to reach the state, and 
the rapidity of the arrangements for obtaining. ma- 
chinery. if is impossible to name any other reason 
why the fifteen millions should not be increased to 
thirty or sixty. No word pf failing supplies has 
yet reached us. On the contrary, the miners seem 
disposed to welcome as many fellow-laborers as may 
see fit to join them, and every one asserts that the 
whole country is rich, and that as far as the present 
generation are concerned it may be pronounced in- 
exhaustible. The old impression, that gold is never 
found in large or continuous quantities, is wholly 
dispelled, and searcely any news could now arrive 
from California, Bolivia, Peru, or Australia, that 
could take the public greatly by surprise. 

In the face of these circumstances it must be in- 
jurious to encourage the tendency, always too strong 
in the majority of minds, to believe that the old 
routine of things is ta go on as it has always gone. 
It ean do no harm to keep the possibilities of the case 
constantly in view, so that people may learn grad- 
ually.and quietly to adapt their interests to what- 
ever may occur, — 

At the same time it may be questioned if the 
changes destined to be produced will not be so bal- 
anced in their operation as greatly to diminish the 
relative disturbance among the various interests 
that must be affected by them. On the 22d Febru- 
ary, 1849, The Times gave an outline of the prima- 
ry effects tu be looked for from any striking altera- 
tion of the relations between the precious metals 
and property in general, and the subject has been 
dealt with elsewhere and on other occasions until 
the public have become familiar with it. But 
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although the fact is understood that real estate and 
all properties the rent or charge for which can be 
raised at will, are secure from depreciation in case 
of an incréased currency, while the property of 
annuitants, on the contrary, will be exposed to it 
’ there are a vast number of modifications to be taken 
into account by which this course of affairs may be 
singularly influenced. The impulse of many, when 
they first glance at thé question, is to sell annuities 
and buy land. Others think justly, that railways, 
steam vessels, houses, machinery, &c., must be 
equally Or still more desirable. The march of prog- 
ress, however, which has brought about'the late 
discoveries of gold, must also bring changes that 
will.affectin some measure -the fixedness even of 
these possessions. While the distance between the 
United States and England is being lessened year 
by year in a way that bids fair to constitute them 
neighboring countries, the fact that lands are to be 
had in abundance at from five shillings to’ twenty 
shilling’ per acre on one side fnust operate power- 
fully on the value of similar holdings on the other. 
The improvements in modes of building, such as 
have been foreshadowed by the construction of the 
Crystal Palace, must likewise impart a more tem- 
porary character to existing house property. The 
same is to be said with regard to ships, railroads, 
canals, and ‘all things that come within the range 
of scientific advancement. In this way it will be 
seen that while the anauitant will be unable to rely 
on the perpetuity of his income furnishing him with 
an exemption from the necessity of vigilance, labor, 
or entérprise, the same fate awaits most of those 
who are embarked in different investments. The 
alarm of one class, therefore, may be mitigated by 
the fact that all others will be more or less affected 
by analogous conditions ; and the promise for the 
future is that while it will be difficult for persons 
of wealth to find any secure resting-place for indo- 
lence, the universal activity that will be called up 
will furnish continuous rewards to sagacity and ex- 
- ertion such as have never before been offered in any 
age. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


CHINESE GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue war of England with China has produced 
results of great magnitude and importance, in a 
wide extension of the field both of commercial in- 


tercourse and Christian benevolence. But the re- 
sults already realized are small in comparison with 
those which may be expected to accrue, from the 
impetus given by that event to the Chinese mind. 
Inquiry and investigation make slow and silent 
rogress in the search for truth; and time is ever 
ongest in maturing those fruits of knowledge and 
wisdom which constitute her choicest gifts to mortals. 
Maps of the world procurable at this day in Canton 
bookstores exhibit the ** Middle Kingdom’’ with 
an area eighteen times that of the other countries 
inserted therein; the Great Wall excludes from it 
the sparse population of the Siberian regions on 
the North; in the ocean that washes the west, 
England, France, Holland, Portugal, Goa, Persia, 
and India, are delineated from north to south, at 
various distances one below the other; and in the 
south-western corner, Siam, Burmah and Spain ; in 
the eastern and southern waters, Japan, Java and 
Sumatra are interspersed with the other islands 
best known to the Chinese. But the erroneous 
views imparted by such publications are beginning 
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to be discarded by the better informed of the popu- 
Jation ; and a Chinese of distinction, ‘‘ His Exceb 
lency Su Kiu, of Wutai, in Shansi, the present 
Lieutenant Governor of Fuhkien,’’ has written and 
published a universal geography, well adapted to 
destroy the conceit, and dissipate the ignorance of 
the rulers aid scholars of China, by proving to 
them.the existence, and showing them the position 
and resources, of numerous other great and power 
ful nations. 

_ The-author acknowledges, with candor and grat- 
itude, the aid he received in the preparation of his 
work, from the American missionary, Mr. Abeel. 
While at Amoy, on public duties, in 1843, he 
caused part of a collection of maps belonging to the 
American, to be copied and translated ; and subse- 
quently, having become interested in their study, 
he made a collection of all the works mens 4 
on the subject, and gleaned from them all he thought 
worth retaining. ‘The information thus sedulously 
obtained, he corrected or corroborated by conversa- 
tion with foreigners from the west. The selec- 


‘tions so verified, he arranged with his notes into 


chapters, which gradually expanded to the size of 
volumes; ‘* In this way,’’ he says, ‘‘ have I done 
from 1843 till“now, for five years, winter. and 
summer, in the intervals of official duties, making 
this pursuit my relaxation and amusement, and 
hardly omitting a single day in which I did not do 
something at it.’’ “His friends and fellow-officers 
formed the highest opinion of the performance, 
called it the Yzng Hwan Chi-lioh, or General Sur- 
vey of the Circuit of the Seas, and persuaded him 
to’ get it printed. Four of them, and amongst 
these H. E. Liu Yunko, the then Governor General 
of Fuhkien aad Chehkiang, wrote prefaces, all of 
which are published with the work. They com- 
mend the author’s ‘* minute research and thorough 
collation of his materials ;’’ and declare that ‘‘ his 
fitness for accomplishing such a task is not seen in 
his love for the wonderful, but in his description 
of what is proper.’’ Still they are by no means 
insensible to the extent and novelty of his develop- 
ments, and dwell with delight on the minuteness, 
lucidity and comprehensiveness of his descriptions. 
** One leisure day,’’ says the Treasurer of Fuhkien, 
‘he showed it to me, and, on looking it over only 
once, I perceived that even desert wilds and remote 
corners and bye-places, as well as the kingdoms 
of the world, were all described as plain as the 
lines on the palm of the hand; it was like lighting 
a lamp in a dark room.” . 

Gov. Su describes the globular shape of the 
earth, and declares that the water covers more than 
three fifths of its surface. To the general survey 
of the world and its divisions, he devotes only the 
brief space of eight pages. On inspecting the 
maps drawn by “ Occidentals,”’ he was struck with 
surprise at seeing a South Frozen Ocean delineated. 
‘*Men generally were aware of the Northern 
Frozen Ocean, but were ignorant of a Southern 
Frozen Ocean; * * * and I supposed it became 
hotter as one went southward, until, at the South 
Pole, the stones crackled and the gold melted.’ 
The contrary doctrine he attributed to ignorance 
or error; ‘* but, on inquiring of the American 
Abeel, he told me that there was no doubt of its 
being so.”” The author affirms his own confidence 
in Mr. Abeel’s representation, ** but is quite sure 
that he will not be believed in this by his readers.’? 
His mind has become so expanded by his studies, 
and by intercourse with enlightened foreigners, 
as freely to admit the truth; and though early 
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erroneous impressions and prejudices are not en- 
tirely discarded—as is obvious from the quotation 
above, in which he speaks of his countrymen as 
constituting the whole human race, and also from 
the fact that he invariably calls foreign potentates 
kings or lords, reserving the title of emperor ex- 
clusively for his own sovereign—yet he mentions 
other nations always in terms of respect, and never 
applies to their inhabitants those contémptuous 
epithets and degrading appellations which till lately 
were always used by the Chinese in speaking of 
foreigners. 

The several divisions of the world are so de- 
scribed as to impress the mind previously unin- 
formed, with tolerably accurate views of their 
extent and importance. A general summary of 
the history of each of its several countries, with an 
outline of their political institutions, is given ; 
their present condition and relative resources are 
pretty accurately estimated ; even their social in- 
stitutions, manners and customs, have formed the 
subject of curious investigation to the author, and 
his account of them presents a ludicrous mixture 
of truth and error. He says that in England, 
# the men constantly listen to the commands of the 
women—the whole country follows this custom ;”’ 
and that “‘ the skirts [of English women] are long 
and sweep the ground; there are five or six of 
them fastened to the waist, one above the other. 
Both sexes love cleanliness, and daily bathe them- 
selves in tubs.’’ This about the skirts is emphat- 
ically true of New York ladies; and though it 
may seem to be in contradiction of the virtue as- 
cribed to them, in common with men, in the first 
clause of the next sentence, it is quite reconcilable 
with the residue of it, and would seem to render 
the practice indicated therein an indispensable con- 

uence. 

A curivus error occurs in the following para- 
graph, appended to, in the main, a very accurate 
description of Rhode Island. It will be seen that, 
in the location of the Colossus, the author confounds 
Rbodes with Rhode Island. 


Nan Hwai-jin, (a Jesuit,) in his account of the 
Seven Wonders of the world, says, ‘* In Rhode Island is 
a brazen man 300 cubits high, who holds a lamp in 
his hand : his two feet stand near two hills, and ships 
pass under his legs. Inside is a circular stairs, from 
which one could reach the right hand, to light the 
lantern to guide vessels.’’ This is the island here 
mentioned. ‘Te build a tower for a light-house is a 
common thing, but Hwai-jin has made a blundering 
story here of the brazen man, and said it was 300 
cubits high. I cannot see how this brazen man 
could have been cast, nor even how he could have 
been set up; and the whole story must be set down 
as extremely nonsensical. 


Gov. Su introduces his description of the United 
States with a history of the settlement of the coun- 
try, and the subsequent revolutionary war of inde- 
pendence. The character of Washington com- 
mands his unqualified admiration. He concludes 
his introductory summary as follows :— 


It is evident that Washington was a remarkable 
man. In devising plans he was more decided than 
Chin Shing or Wu Kwang ; in winning a country he 
wes braver than Tsau Tsau or Liu Pi. Wielding his 
feur-footed falchion, he extended the frontiers thou- 
sands of miles, and then refused to usurp the regal 
dignity, or transmit it to his posterity, but first es- 

hed rules for an elective administration. Where 
im the world can be found such a public spirit? 
Teuly, the sentiments of three dynasties have all at 
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once unexpectedly appeared in our day! In ruling 
the state, he promoted and fostered good customs, 
and did not depend on military merit ; in this he 
differed from all other nations. I have seen his 
portrait ; his air and form is grand and imposing, in 
Who would not call him 


a remarkable degree. Ah! 
a hero? 


In another place recurring to Washington, he 
exclaims—‘*‘ Can any person, in ancient or modern 
times, among the people of the Far West; be com- 
pared with hint!” - - - 

This book- has produced a profound impression 
in China. The people read its statements with 
interest and surprise, and ask with credulous won- 
der if they can be true. Just in proportion as it 
elevates foreigners in the estimation of the Chinese, 
will it depress their own insufferable conceit, and 
open their-minds to the reception of the great 
truths of. political economy, science and religion. 
It will point Chinese. scholars. to the learning of 
foreign lands, whence they will draw exhaustless 
treasures for the enrichment or their countrymen, 
It is matter of congratulation, that the first-great 
treatise for which the Chinese must acknowledge 
their indebtedness to information derived from for- 
eigners, should constitute so appropriate a founda- 
tion on which ‘to erect the structure of general 
science, as does Su Ki-yu’s Universal Geography. 





From Punch. 
THE LAW OF DOMESTIC STORMS. 


Wuutst scientific men are very laudably devoting 
themselves to the study of storms in general, we pro- 
pose investigating that particular branch of the 
subject which is applicable to every-day life ; for a 
knowledge of the theory and causes of domestic storms 
mast be useful to all classes of the community. 

It was on contemplating the ruin caused by a do- 
mestic hurricane, in the midst of China, that the 
writer first conceived the idea of giving his head to a 
subject about which his head had been broken more 
than once, though he had never before thought of 
collecting together the results of his experience. He 
had observed that the various domestic storms he had* 
encountered, as mate of a very troublesome craft, 
though sometimes sudden and furious, had generally 
some determined cause, and frequently took the same 
direction, by concentrating towards himself all their 
violence. He resolved, therefore, on keeping a log, or 
journal, in which he noted down, from hour’to hour, 
the state of the craft to which he acted as mate—with 
the nominal rank of commander. He described her 
condition under a slight breeze, her behavior in rough 
weather ; the effect produced upon her by all sorts of 
airs ; and, in fact, he collected such information, that 
he thought any judicious mate, attached to a similar 
eraft, would find little difficulty in her management. 

One of the curiosities of this domestic experience, 
is the fact, that the same hurricanes prevail at about 
the same periods of the year ; and it is remarkable, 
that though the wind seems to be raised with immense 
difficulty about Christmas time, domestic storms are 
most prevalent at that period. 

These storms are not felt to operate severely on those 
who are provided with a heavy balance, which pre- 
vents the agitating influence of those fearful ups and 
downs which are met with at the time alluded to. 

Those who are protected by the shelter of a bank 
are comparatively safe in these storms ; though the 
less substantial craft, unable to meet an unusually 
heavy draft, will frequently be found incapable of 
keeping the head above water. 

It is a singular fact, that domestic, like other 
storms, prevail in circles; and, indeed, there is ne 
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dircle in which they are not to be found ; for they 
visit the family circle, the higher circles, and the 
lower circles, with almost equal regularity. 

A thorough understanding of the domestic hurri- 
cane is of course invaluable to a master having the 
charge of one of the weaker vessels, for it enables him 
to perceive the storm coming on, and to. pass out of 
it. A domestic storm is generally preceded by a 
great deal of puffing and blowing, which leads more 
or less gradually to a regular blow-up ; and the craft 
will frequently begin to heave in every direction. 
Some masters endeavor to meet the storm by heaving 
to: but this often doubles, without subduing, its 
violence. The damage done during a domestic storm 
of this nature is always very great, and a family 
wreck is not unfrequently the sad consequence. 

The numerous different airs that prevail, and form, 
as it were, the elements of a domestic storm, would 
form a long and lamentable chapter of themselves ; 
but we give the heads of a few of the principal. 
Sometimes a storm begins with trifling airs, but these 
often increase suddenly to a squall of the most alarm- 
ing character. Sometimes a storm commences with 
vapors, which by degrees dissolve into moisture, and 
@ squall springs up, accompanied by torrents of tears 
rushing down the face of nature, or ill-nature, with 
fearful fury. A storm of this kind passes over more 
quickly than some of the other sorts, though the craft 
often goes right over on her beam-ends ; and, under 
these circumstances, if allowed to lay-to for a time, 
she will most probably right of herself, without the 
mate or master taking any trouble. If he is timid, 
he will probably begin to try and bring the craft 
round, by taking her out of stays, cutting away her 
rigging, or some other desperate process ; but the 
best way is to leave her alone, though it is sometimes 
justifiable to dip her jib well into the water, for the 
purpose of keeping her steady. If the domestic storm 
threatens to be disagreeably durable, and the squall 
continues, it may be advisable to lower the gaff, by 
reefing the throat-rope or cap-string under the jaws, 
and make all taut and quiet. This process is termed, 
in nautical phraseology, bending a spanker; and 
there is no doubt that the most formidable spanker 
may be bent by a firm adoption of the plan suggested. 
If she labors much, you can ease the throat-rope, so 
as to give room for everything to work fairly aloft ; 
but if you see a squall getting up, clew her down 
immediately. 





Tae Book Tray.—Among the number of articles 
exhibited in the Scotch Department of the Exhibition, 
there is amongst the splendid furniture an unpretend- 
ing piece of cabinet work, described as being carved 
with a penknife by John Barrie, a ploughman in 
Peeblesshire by candlelight during the winter even- 
ings. The history of this unique specimen of self- 
taught genius is highly interesting. Mr. Charles 
Mackie, of London, author of the ‘‘ Castles, Palaces, 
and Prisons of Mary of Scotland, &c.,’’ being ona 
visit to the schoolmaster of Eddlestone, he was intro- 
duced into the cottage of Barrie, where he found him 
engaged over a flickering candle engraving with the 
stump of s penknife a piece of ornamental cabinet 
work, without model or design. Qur friend, Mr. 
Mackie, who was struck with such arare specimen of 
natural ingenuity, recommended Barrie to get up a 
similar specimen for the Great Exhibition, and pledged 
himself to use his best influence with the Committee 
of Inspection. Barrie’s ‘‘ Book Tray,’’ for such it is, 
was in due time forwarded to London, the only speci- 
men, we believe, of any sort of manufacture which 
has been sent from the whole county of Peebles. We 
are happy to learn that her majesty has become the 
purchaser of the little curiosity, for sending which 
the poor oy has been laughed at by the whole 
parish. may now laugh at ‘‘ the wrong side of 
the head.’’ 


ad Mr. Mackie not fortunately stumbled 





THE BOOK TRAY.—NEW BOOKS. 


upon this humble individual, he would have remained 
neglected—another instance of the truth of the adage, 
that 
—— many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 


The carving of the ‘‘ Book Tray,’’ which is on syca- 
more wood, can be compared to nothing else, «xcept 
some of those minute efforts of the Chinese. On the 
ends of the tray are two Scotch thistles, branched out 
so as to serve the purpose of handles. The centre 
engraving (for engraving it may be justly called) is one 
complete piece of intricate carving, and the mouldings 
round the edges of exquisite execution, and must have 
been the work of much labor and ingenuity.— Wilt’s 


Independent, Aug. 28. . 





NEW BOOKS. 


Putnam’s Surers New Presentation Booxs.— 
Foremost among the costly embellished hooks of the 
season, are Putnam’s Home-Book of the Picturesque, 
and the Book of Home Beauty, works eminently dis- 
tinguished for their chaste artistic beauty and in- 
trinsic merit. They are widely distinct in their plan, 
and only resemblant in the high degree of finish which 
characterizes their execution. The Book of Home 
Beauty, edited by Mrs. Kirkland, contains twelve 
splendidly engraved Female Portraits, and The Home 
Book of the Picturesque, with original articles by 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, and other esteemed writers, 
is enriched by thirteen exquisitely engraved Ameri- 
can Landscapes, from original paintings by Cole, 
Durand, Kensett, Cropsey, Beckwith, Talbot, and 
others. 

We cite the following critical opinions from the last 
London Atheneum. 

** These are both magnificent books ; and the care 
and cost which have gone to their production, can be 
repaid only by an extensive sale. * * * The 
‘Home Beauties’ of Mrs. Kirkland’s country, in 
short, go forth to the public, without a word said or 
sung of, for, or to them—our own polite common- 
place and utterly heartless fashions.on such occasions 
being thus departed from * * * the ‘ Beauty’ 
bears the bell on the other side of the Atlantic; the 
‘ Picturesque’ will prove the more acceptable of these 
two books in England. Many like ourselves will turn 
with avidity to these records of American Scenery, by 
American landscape painters. * * * We would 
linger over this splendid gift-book did time and space 
permit. Its acceptance should, and we hope will, be 
wide.”’ 


The following are also adapted as gift-books :— 

Irving’s The Alhambra Illustrated. With de- 
signs by Darley. 8vo. 

The Shakspeare Gift Book. With illustrations on 
steel. 8yo0. 

The Shakspeare Tales. By Mrs. Cowden Clark. 
Illustrated with engravings. 8vo. 

The Memorial of Genius and Virtue. With fine 
engravings on steel. 8vo. 

Irving’s Classic Works. 
and others. 5 vols., 8vo. 


Rural Hours. By Miss Cooper. 
colored Drawings. 8vo. 


Letters of a Traveller. By W.C. Bryant. 
trated with engravings on steel. 8vo. 


Illustrated by Daley 
Illustrated with 
Tlus- 
American Historical and Literary Curiosities. 


A splendid volume. 4to. 


Poems. By Samuel G. Goodrich. Tlustrated with 
numerous engravings 12mo. 
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Orriczs or THE Livine AGE, 
22d Dec., 1851. 


Dear Reapers.—A slight indisposition has de- 
layed this letter, but we cannot leave it unwritten. 
On the same day that the telegraph announced the 
arrival of Kossuth at Staten Island, we hastened to 
New York, and next morning, from the house-top,,. 
watched the approach of the steamer which brought 
him to the great city. Quietly for awhile it came 
up the bay ; but as it approached one after another 
the fortifications of the harbor, the flashing flame, 
the leaping smoke, and the loud boom of the can- 
non, welcomed to the Continent. of America the 
True Hero of Europe. 

Looking at this as a great epoch in modern his- 
tory—regarding Kossuth as the Mediator to rekindle 
brotherly love between America and the whole Eng- 
lish race ; as, indeed, the Apostle of freedom and 
peace ; and, perhaps, as the Forerunner of “* Earth’s 
Second Spring’’—words would fail in the attempt 
to convey our thoughts and feelings to others. 

While the steamer proceeded on her course up 
the East River, we walked on the edge of the 
crowd which thronged the Battery, and then strug- 
gled into Broadway, which was filled for hours 
beforehand with the eager multitude. And among 
them how many foreign tongues and strange 
dresses! Here, near a small group of Germans, 
we stood for two hours, looking at and listening 
to that prepared welcome from the hearts of the 
people, which outshines not only all the triumphs 
of despotismn, but even all the laurels of Wellington. 

At length he came, in the simple dress of which 
a drooping Hungarian feather was the only orna- 
ment, and with happy smiles and bows received 
the homage of men and women. A shout of huzzas, 
from joining in which a swelling heart almost 
disabled us, bore down the martial music—the flash 
of innumerable handkerchiefs, waved by ladies 
from the windows, and the moving sea of hats and 
arms whirling below, carried him along Broad- 
way, up which, mile after mile, in one continuous 
roar, the voices rose as he came in sight. 

The next day was Sunday, and he was permitted 
to rest. On Monday we had the honor of touching 
his hand, and a momentary audience. Then we 
remained in New York a week more, rejoicing in the 
united sympathy expressed by all, even by his first 
opponents. It was, indeed, good to be there; for 
men felt as if they had something better to live in 
and hope for than the scramble of money-getting, 
or the miserable and counterfeit zeal of party poli- 
ties. Every morning we hastened to the news- 
papers to read his speech of the evening before—or 
his answers to the innumerable deputations inviting 
him to other cities. 

On the evening of the 15th we attended the 
dinner which was given to him by the Press; and 
sat, without weariness, from six o’clock to two the 
next morning. We have read all his speeches, 
but we have Acard one with our own ears! It will 
all our life be a joy that we have seen and heard 


' 





him. After the table was cleared, and before the 
speeches, the vacant spaces in the hall were filled 
with guests, ladies and gentlemen, and the specta- 
cle was most animating. 

At the meeting there were one or two things 
which lessened our pleasure. Mr. Webster's letter 
was met by a few expressions of disapprobation, 
which were promptly silenced by the company. 
They were uttered by persons who did not consider 
the perhaps necessary reserve of official station, 
and who forgot the noble note in praise of Kossuth, 
which, while he was a prisoner in Asia, Mr. Web- 
ster and the President took the responsibility of 
sending to Austria and the world. The oppor- 
tunity was lost, also, of doing justice to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State, by an acknowledgment 
of the passage in the annual message, which goes 
as far as the President can go, without the authority 
of Congress, in declaring the principle which 
Kossuth asks us to proclaim. Mr. Webster, (far- 
sighted always,) in his official action, (where words 
are things,) long ago led public opinion in this 
matter. And it is only in the assured safety of fol- 
lowing his steps, that many of our leading -politi- 
cians now venture to run along with the ‘* instinct 
of the nation.”” Among these we do not include 
Gen. Cass, who took the true course long ago. 

The young and impatient need to be reminded 
of these things. Even a quarter of a century ago, 
treating the affairs of Greece, our great Secretary 
pronounced doctrines which, in their very words, 
apply with perfect accuracy to the case of Hungary. 
It is true that the doubtful and fearful among his 
friends now shrink from their application, and thus 
excite in many minds suspicion of himself. But 
he ‘‘ treads no step backwards’’—and when official 
duty allows him to act, will claim and take for his 
country the foremost place among the nations. 

We wish now to say a few words to thinking 
then upon the necessity, in order that we may 
have peace and trade on the earth, of procuring 
the adoption of the doctrine of non-intervention. 

If each nation is allowed to settle its affairs as it 
pleases, without interference from abroad, the 
changes, which time makes necessary, will take 
effect gradually, without disturbance of labor, and 
without shedding of blood; and these changes 
being prudently made, and not carried too far, will 
be permanent. But if all expression of opinion, 
or other action, be suppressed by the armed bands 
of allied despotism—if all the safety valves be shut, 
and the fire of oppression be hotter and hotter— 
there will be a vast explosion, which will not only 
effectually destroy the oppressors, but will, there 
is danger, leave society to suffer long in the oscil- 
lation of reaction. 

So thinking, we desire that our government 
should send round an argumentative diplomatis 
note, which would not fall to the ground. If we 
are asked if we are in favor of war—we say, no. 
War is not the necessary, not even the probable 
consequence of such a course. But we would not 
turn out of our course for fear of it. 





Inscription in a copy of the last volume of the Living Age, sent to Madame Kossuth. 





LOUIS KOSSUTH, 


GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


FUTURE. VOLUMES 


OF THE 
LIVING AGE 
MAY RECORD 
HIS MORE SUCCESSFUL LABORS 
FOR THE COUNTRY HE HAS MADE GLORIOUS: 
HUNGARY HAS NOW 
GIVEN HIM UP 
TO LEAD THE ARMIES OF THE LIVING GOD 
OVER THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE: 
BUT EVEN WHEN 
(HAPSBURGH AND HOHENZOLLERN vamISHED away) 
LIBERATED AND PEACEFUL GERMANY 
SHALL RAISE A UNITED SONG TO HEB DELIVEBER,— 
HE WILL STAND NO HIGHER, 


IN THE SIGHT OF THE ANGELS IN HEAVEN, 
THAN WHEN 


RISING FROM DEFEAT, DISAPPOINTMENT, BETRAYAL, SICKNESS, AND LONG CAPTIVITY, 
STILL FIRMLY TRUSTING IN GOD, 
Ik LIFTED AGAIN, WITH HIS SINGLE HAND, 
THE FLAG OF FREEDOM FOR MANKIND; 
AND, IN A FOREIGN TONGUE, 
20 CALLED cPoN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA, 
THAT IN ALL THE ENDS OF THE BARTH, 
WHEREVER THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS SPOKEN, 
THE DISSEVERED TRIBBS AGAIN UNITED 


IN LOVE TO HIM AND TO EACH OTHER. 


— 


STILL LABOR AND TRUST, 
GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT, 


AND THOU SHALT YET ENTER 


INTO THE JOY OF THY LORD. 





